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NEW FREE BOOK 
tells the 
opportunity 


for 
sponsored films 


in theatres 


This 16 page 8% x 11 booklet explains how and when full Business Films At The Movies contains facts about U. S. 
length public relations films from industry are shown to _ theatres; statistics about the movie-goers of today; tips 
theatre audiences along with regular entertainment on producing acceptable films; how much commercial is 
features at a cost per person less than the costs of 16mm __ allowed; how distribution is arranged; and how much it 
showings. costs. 


Write on your letterhead for your free copy. 


Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. 


3 East 54th Street, New York 22 / Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1 / 210 Grant Street, Pittsburgh 19 
444 Mission Street, San Francisco 5 / 612 S. Flower Street, Los Angeles 17 / 19818 Mack Avenue, Detroit 36 
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BUSINESSHIP is a concept within the total communications effort which blends together the all 
important ingredients of information and showmanship necessary to motivate people, to sell ideas, 
, products and services. 


WHERE IS IT USED? Businesship should be used in every communications effort whether it be a sales meeting, 
training program or company motion picture. 


HOW IS IT USED? Businesship is best applied by experts skilled in the handling of communications problems. Trans- 


5 film-Caravel is such an expert with more than thirty-eight years of experience in successfully applying Businesship 
to the needs of scores of satisfied clients. 


We think you'll find Transfilm-Caravel’s brand of Businesship to be creative and effective. Why not call today. 


Motion Pictures + Training Programs + Sales Meetings * Product Presentations + Ciosed Circuit TV + Slidefilms - Visualizations - Dramatizations 
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ART TRI ART 


THE ULTIMATE IN 
SCREENING FACILITIES 


*® New 60 seat theater 
and separate conference room 


with 16mm projection 


TWO NEW FLOORS OF 
CUTTING ROOMS AND OFFICES 


me 


Ther le 


FIRST JET SPRAY COLOR PROCESSOR 


*Ready Shortly 


TRI 
ART \ CORPORATION 


co L oO R x (4 subsidiary of Du Art Film Labs., Inc.) 


245 West 55th St., New York 19, N. Y. « PLaza 7-4580 


IN CANADA; ASSOCIATED SCREEN INDUSTRIES, Ltd. * 2000 Northcliff Avenue, Montreal, Canada 
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Communtcations For Business 


GOVERNMENT SERVICES DIV. 
1345 Argyle Street Chicago 40, Ill. 
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A 
SEA OF FACES... 


A variety of people . . . Each 
with his own personality, char- 
acteristics, habits, way of doing 
things. 


They are your prospects — with 
wants and needs for a variety 
of products and services. 


But . . . when it comes to selling 
them—be they tough, timid, ob- 
stinate or know-it-all — they 
have one thing in common — a 
desire for gain! 


Show your salesman how they 
can turn this desire into in- 
creased sales. 


Show them with: 
“ARE PROSPECTS 
DIFFERENT?” 


part of the outstandingly suc- 
cessful sound slide program... 
AGGRESSIVE SELLING 


Write for Details on 
Obtaining a Preview 


Better Selling Bureau 
6108-B Santa Monica Boulevard 
Los Angeles 38, California 


A Division of Rocket Pictures, Inc. 
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RIGHT off the NEWSREEL 


Close-Ups and Long Shots on Events of the Month 


HE MvuTuAL BENEFIT LIFE 

Insurance Company and the 
United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce were presented with the 
George Washington Honor Medal 
Award last month for the “My 
True Security—the American Way 
of Life” project co-sponsored by 
the two organizations. 

The award was presented at a 
luncheon ceremony by Hamilton 
G. Reeve, Vice President of the 
Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge whose National and Schools 
Awards Jury selected the Mutual 
Benefit and the Jaycees for the 
honor. 


60,000 Seniors Participated 

The “My True Security” pro- 
gram is a national writing and 
speaking contest conducted in 
more than 2,000 communities with 
over 60,000 high school seniors 
participating. Their essays dealt 
with the importance of self-re- 
liance and individual initiative in 
developing a personal philosophy 
of security, as opposed to reliance 
on government and others to pro- 
vide one’s security. 

An important part of the pro- 
gram involved the use of a film, 
The Two Wheel Bike, as a basis 
for thinking about “My True Se- 
curity.”” Along with other materials 
presented to contestants prior to 
their essay efforts, prints of The 
Two Wheel Bike were donated to 
the project by Mutual Benefit. 


Film a Medal Winner in ’58 


The Two Wheel Bike, produced 
by Henry Strauss & Co. is no 
stranger to award-winning ways. It 
won a Freedoms Foundation 
Award on its own in 1958. 

President Eisenhower received 
the 50 state winners last summer 
in Washington and spoke to the 
group about his “philosophy of 
security and its relation to self- 
reliance and individual initiative.” 
He commended the program and 
the sponsors. The national winner 
of the contest was Martha Rey- 
nolds of Marietta, Georgia. ye 


Maine’s Ag Publicity Director 
Tells Marketers Films’ Value 
ve The publicity director for 
Maine’s Department of Agricul- 
ture suggests that produce market- 
ing agencies “give more attention 
to the opportunities motion pic- 
tures afford them to show con- 
sumers exactly how we grow, pro- 
tect, grade and ship food.” 

Citing his own department’s suc- 


cess with film medium, H. G.- 


Hawes of Hallowell, Me., told a 
mid-November workshop of the 
National Marketing Clinic at Pur- 
due University that Maine agricul- 
tural films had increased their au- 
dience by about 30 percent in 
fiscal 1959, over 1958. 

“Eastern television stations, 163 
of them,” he said, “reported 595 
showings of the 13 subjects we dis- 
tributed on a free basis during the 
12 months ending June 30, 1959.” 
Modern Talking Picture Service, 
Inc. assists the state’s Department 
of Agriculture film program in dis- 
tribution to organizations. The 
Farm Film Foundation handles 
other titles for rural audiences. 

ok * 


Glenn Miller Enterprises Now 
Columbia Pictures’ Affiliate 

ve Columbia Pictures Corporation 
has entered into an affiliation with 
Glenn E. Miller Enterprises in 
Hollywood, extending its corporate 
operations into the highly-special- 
ized field of motion picture pro- 
duction for military and related de- 
fense purposes. 

The announcement was made by 
Samuel J. Briskin, vice-president in 
charge of west coast activities of 
Columbia and by Glenn E. Miller, 
head of the newly-formed affiliate. 
Miller was formerly in charge of 
film production for the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., Missiles and Space 
Division. He has had over 25 years 
of experience in all phases of mo- 
tion picture production, was in- 
volved in and responsible for the 
production of over 1,300 films dur- 
ing this period. 

Mr. Briskin stated that not only 
will Columbia extend financing to 
the Miller Enterprises organization 


Issue Eight, Volume Twenty of Business Screen Magazine, published Dec. 30, 1959. 
Issued 8 times annually at six-week intervals at 7064 Sheridan Road, Chicago 26, 


Illinois by Business Screen Magazine, Inc. 


Phone BRiargate 4-8234. O. H. Coelln, Jr., 


Editor and Publisher. In New York: Robert Seymour, Jr., 489 Fifth Avenue, Telephone 
Riverside 9-0215 or MUrray Hill 2-2492. In Los Angeles: Edmund Kerr, 104 So. Caron- 
delet, Telephone DUnkirk 7-2281. Subscription $3.00 a year; $5.00 two years (domestic); 
$4.00 and $7.00 foreign. Entered as second class matter May 2, 1946, at the post office 
at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. Entire contents copyrighted 1959 by 
Business Screen Magazines, Inc. Trademark registered U.S. Patent Office. Address 
advertising and subscription inquiries to the Chicago Office of publication. 


but will also make available its fa- 
cilities including equipment, tech- 
nical departments and personnel. 
Contracts with such companies as 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc., 
the Sylvania Corporation and the 
General Electric Company have al- 
ready been announced. Wy 


* * 


John Ford Is Named Head of 
ANA Audio-Visual Committee 
ve New chairman of the Audio- 
Visual Committee, Association of 
National Advertisers, is John K. 
Ford, manager, Films Section, 
General Motors Corporation. Mr. 
Ford succeeds W. M. Bastable, 
who recently resigned the post to 
enter the field of commercial film 
distribution. 

Herbert A. Ahlgren of the ANA 
Headquarters’ staff is Administra- 
tive Secretary of the A-V Commit- 
tee which includes 17 other leading 
film representatives from member 
companies in the ANA. George E. 
Eder of Swift & Company has re- 
placed Mr. Bastable as that firm’s 
representative. 


* * * 


U. S. Producing Motion Picture 
of World Agricultural Fair 

yy The first World Agricultural Fair 
ever staged, opening at New Delhi, 
India in early December, is the 
subject of a new U.S. government- 
sponsored color motion picture. 
Production of the new film began 
at the opening of the Fair by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

A. Tyler Hull of Alexandria, 
Va., is supervising the entire film 
through the eight-week production 
schedule for the United States In- 
formation Agency. It will deal 
principally with American exhibits, 
including the unusual Cine-Dome 
(see feature in this issue), and will 
help tell the American food story 
to India and Southeast Asia where 
prints will be distributed. 

Mr. Hull’s credits include film- 
ing of the Pan American Games in 
Mexico for Lire Magazine and 
other productions for the Pan 
American Union and the Domin- 
ican Republic. 


* 


Commercial TV Soars Abroad 


x Commercial television now 
claims an audience of 240 million 
people in 31 countries. Nine years 
ago it was found in only four coun- 
tries. 

It is estimated that in the next 
five years, this medium will serve 
more than 360 million persons, 
about a fifth of the predicted pop- 
ulation of the non-Communist 
world. 
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LOS ANGELES 
201 North Occidental Boulevard 
los Angeles 26, California 


NEW YORK 
136 East 55th Street 
New York 22, New York 


; 4 John Sutherland Productions, Inc. 
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BUSINESS SCREEN 
THE INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS JOURNAL OF AUDIO & VISUAL 
COMMUNICATION FOR INDUSTRY—EDUCATION AND TELEVISION 
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on 100 Prints 
| full-length 2-reel 


a 1226 Wisconsin Ave., N.W., WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 
FE 3-4000 


(eet | 1226 East Colonial Drive, ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


PROVIDING EVERY EDITORIAL AND PROCESSING FACILITY FOR 16mm FILM PRODUCERS 
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AUDIO-VISUAL experts in 
the sponsored film field spoke 
at a special luncheon meeting of 
the Film Producers Association of 
New York at the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club on December 9th. 

The four—Fred Beach, Audio- 
Visual Manager, Remington-Rand 
Corp.; Alden Livingston, Film 
Manager, Du Pont Co.; William 
O’Brien, Assistant Advertising 
Manager, Schering Corp.; and 
Willis M. Pratt, Jr., Film Manager, 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. — spoke on “The Sponsor 
Looks at the Film Producer” to 
an audience of about 75 FPA 
members and guests. 

Joint Venture of ANA-FPA 

Nathan Zucker, President of the 
FPA, and Lowell McElroy, Vice 
President of the Association of 
National Advertisers — which co- 
operated with the FPA in arrang- 
ing the program—spoke of the 
desirability of establishing respon- 
sible and continuing forums for 
better client relationships and cited 
the luncheon meeting as a good 
step in this direction. 

Willis Pratt (A.T.&T.) said that 
although the film medium would 
always retain an aura of glamor 
for most people, glamor was the 


The Sponsor Looks at the Film Producer 


New VYeork Film Producers Hear Views of Business A-V Leaders 


most indefensible reason in the 
world for a corporation to make 
a motion picture. 

The problems of business that 
films may help to solve are those 
of communications, he said. Spon- 
sors would like to have producers 
give increasing thought to the fu- 
ture growth of the medium, to 
recognize that by just being film- 
makers and not communications 
experts they are selling themselves 
short. 

Too often, Mr. Pratt said, film 
producers will deliver a can of film 
and never think about how the film 
will be put to work, never interest 
themselves in helping the sponsor 
with better utilization. 

In the fields of advertising, mer- 
chandising and public relations, 
producers must upgrade the status 
of the film as a vital and useful 
medium in order to compete suc- 
cessfully with print, radio and tele- 
vision, Mr. Pratt said. They must 
amass more and more statistics to 
show that films do a successful job 
in competition with any media. 

Mr. Pratt said that in the past 


14 years he had worked constantly 
with film producers and had never 
worked with a more conscientious 
group of people. He said he was 
confident that many of the current 
problems he had mentioned would 
be solved. 


Lighter, Simpler Projector 


Turning to motion picture 
equipment, Mr. Pratt decried the 
fact that after all these years of 
the 16mm sound projector, no one 
had yet turned out a lightweight, 
simple, self-threading machine. Ef- 
forts to produce projectors with 
more decibels, more wattage of 
light, and less wow were all right 
in their place, but these qualities 
are not what the field needs as 
much as a machine that positively 
will not baffle the rankest kind of 
amateur projectionist. 

William O’Brien (Schering), 
speaking as an advertising man, 
said that the sponsor should get 
the sort of service and advice from 
a producer that he has come to 
expect from his advertising agency. 
Until he gets this he may some- 
times regard film as a stepchild— 


not a real part of the overall mar- 
keting operation that it should be. 

Some means must be devised for 
the producer to take a much big- 
ger part in the client’s overall af- 
fairs, Mr. O’Brien said. He must 
be able to advise the marketing 
man on the end results that can be 
expected—the number of impres- 
sions the film will make—its final 
impact. Just making pictures to 
go into a “film library” has a 
deadening effect on the film me- 
dium. 


Cites One Producer’s Aid 

Mr. O’Brien had had a recent 
happy experience in which a pro- 
ducer had helped to prepare a 
marketing campaign for Schering 
which had been a model of proper 
timing and impact. He cited this 
as the type of producer service that 
marketing men can respect and 
should be able to rely upon. 

Alden Livingston (DuPont) 
said producers should do some in- 
telligent investigation before ap- 
proaching a prospective client. It 
is completely unnecessary, he said, 
to approach a company that has 
been using films successfully for 
three or four decades with a big 
pitch about how good films are. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 
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INCORPORATED. 
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1800, 1600, 1000, 
300, 200Amp. DC 


Send for a schedule of rental rates. 


333 West 52nd Street, New York City, Circle 6-5470 
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You Can’t Have One 
Without The Other 
Automation in Production 
needs 
_ Automation in Selling 


@ Automation in production is uni- 
versally accepted. The results are 
proven, 


e@ SALES must now keep pace. 
AUTOMATION in SELLING is the 
perfect partner. 


@ Dealers can’t stockpile; so, de- 
mand must be stepped up... pro- 
ductions must move. Selling must 
be directed to the consumer at the 
point of sale . .. motivating pur- 
chases .. . creating impulse buying. 


@ Pictur-Vision continuous adver- 
tising projectors and audio equip- 
ment are designed to capture atten- 
tion, hold interest and produce 
sales. 


@ A Model 1655-C cabinet projector 
will sell your product, 
showing 16 slides con- 
tinuously on a 16” 
screen. Your com- 
plete story told in 
2% minutes, 


@ For double 
impact, cOm - 
bine projector 

and PRC Tape Re- 
peater, A touch of a button starts 
the synchronized a/v show. Custom- 
ers listen to your story privately 
through a special phone while 
watching the corresponding slide 
sequence, It’s dynamic and appeal- 
ing . .. with proven affirmative 
results. 


pace with increased production. 


Write us direct for further informa- 
tion and the name of the nearest 


authorized Picture-Vision dealer. 


SELL with PICTUR-VISION 
for RECOGNITION 
ABOVE COMPETITION. 


e@ Learn how your sales can keep 


PICTURE RECORDING COMPANY 
OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 
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The Sponsor Looks at the Film Producer: 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


The producer, instead, should con- 
centrate on telling what kind of 
services he has to offer and show 
how he can be expected to meet 
the client’s needs. 

Show Your Special Abilities 

Companies with established film 
departments can best be ap- 
proached with short sample reels 
showing what the producer can do 
in various categories of production, 
Mr. Livingston said. And although 
most companies will rarely turn 
anyone away without a full hear- 
ing it is almost impossible for any 
audio-visual man to do his job and 
spend hours looking at film after 
film which belabor the obvious. 

Audio-visual men in industry 
prefer to talk to creative people 
on the producer's staff rather than 
with salesmen per se, Mr. Living- 
ston said. Too often, the sales- 
man can not adequately serve as 
an effective liaison between the 
sponsor and the producer, resulting 
in confusion and delay. 


The “Film Festival” Pursuit 

Fred Beach (Remington-Rand) 
spoke with much conviction about 
the curse of the Film Festival as 
it is presently constituted. He said 
that it was not the function of 
business to take part in making 
films to win awards from Festival 
juries made up of avant-garde film 
enthusiasts, secretaries in Madison 
Avenue ad shops, and school 
teachers from West Outback in 
town on vacation. 

These people may be completely 
well meaning, Mr. Beach said, but 
they cannot have any conception 
of the problems of business which 


led to the production of these 
films—the very specific communi- 
cations tools. 

Too many awards are made in 
contests of apples and oranges, 
Mr. Beach said. It is impossible 
to judge a film made for one pur- 
pose against a film made for a 
completely different purpose—yet 
this is the rule in film festivals, not 
the exception. 

Mr. Beach urged producers to 
stick to their roles of business 
communications experts and forego 
the everlasting hunt for meaning- 
less awards. 

* 


Films Aid Canada’s Trade 

vy The Canadian government is a 
brisk user of motion pictures for 
international marketing. 

In addition to utilizing them for 
briefing men in training, the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce 
screens films to explain companies 
and their products. 

* * 


3M Stretches Executives 

By Use of Motion Pictures 

vy How do two executives an- 
nounce a sales contest simultane- 
ously at 25 widely separated com- 
pany sales meetings? 

Vice president Ray Herzog and 
sales manager Ernie Bovermann of 
Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Co. did it by starring in a 
12-minute film announcing the 
firm’s 1959 President’s Cup Con- 
test. 

The film, supervised by 3M’s 
ad department and the company’s 
agency, Erwin Wasey — R & R, 
was lightened with color shots of 
the 1958 Hawaii vacation prize 
vacation trip. 


Chicago press premieres “Rhapsody of Steel” on December 8th at the 
Hotel Sherman. Major U. S. Steel theatrical cartoon (see pages 35-37) 
was introduced by vice-president Edward C. Logelin (at microphone) to 
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RAMPART STUDIOS 
Hollywood 26 
ANNOUNCES TO PRODUCERS 
A revolutionary service in 


SPECIAL EFFECTS 


“TECHNIQUE 
231” 


works with normal sets, props 


for “SELECTIVE VISIBILITY” 

l/ 23 and live actors; the device 
lets you select what you want 

to appear, disappear, add or subtract! 

| | 23 atures, replacing animation 
and providing more realistic 


action. No wires or rigging! 


works with models and mini- 


works with live actors and 
models in combination. 


replaces traveling mattes; re- 


1/231 


1/231 


FOR EXAMPLE... 


© A girl walks into the set and dis- 
appears, except for her coiffure and 
hands—which keep on “‘acting’’. 

@ Two profiles talk, kiss, drink, smile, 
smoke. 

@ New automobile ‘‘assembles’’, fea- 
ture by feature. 

@ Dishes wash themselves and soar 
into drainer. 

@ Space ship arrives at satellite sta- 
tion. 

Pterdactyl battles helicopter. 

@ Digits of a problem rearrange into 
the answer. 


@ A live cat becomes its own skele- 
ton, which continues to ‘‘act’’ live 


replaces long delays — we 
shoot Monday, see the print 
Tuesday or Wednesday! 


. . a real dog flies . . . a bicycle 
maneuvers with no rider . . . smoke 
materializes into a face . . . and so 


on and on. 


COST? Never more than mattes or 
animation, sometimes less, occasion- 
ally much less—with quicker pro- 
duction, more realistic movement, 
and cleaner quality as a free bonus. 


RAMPART STUDIOS will produce just 
the trick footage on an insert basis, or 
handle the whole production including 
the normal action. FOR QUOTATION, 
submit storyboard, or shot description, 
or script pag OR Rampart’s i 
ated writers will work with you to 
develop your story or commercial idea 
into... 


“TECHNIQUE 231” 


RAMPART STUDIOS 
2625 Temple St. Hollywood 26, Calif. 
DUnkirk 5-391 
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Only at General is color 
developing and printing 
So perfect an Art, so 
exacting-a Science . 

methalis are precision- 
contrcsed, automatic, 
safe and fast. 


“a Oe We invite you to send 
for our new color 
facilities brochure, 
detailing the most 
advanced processing 
and printing methods 
for 16; 38 and 
35/32.mm film. 


Diagram symbolizes 
General's method of additive 
color printing. Punched 
tape controls scene-to-scene 
color and density balance, 
providing accurate 

adjustment of the three 
color light beams. 
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CECO 
OPENS 


FLORIDA! 


Brings its world-famous professional 
Motion Picture & TV Equipment Sales, Rentals 
and Repair Service to World’s Playground 


fc This is the biggest news for Florida—for local other accessories. You ask for it—we’re sure 
studios and crews that come here for location to have it. 

: 5 shooting—since Ponce de Leon sailed in, look- No transportation costs. No need to ship 
4 ing for the Fountain of Youth. your own gear from distant points. No delays. 
a ; : pair department east of Hollywood is right 
a ment—Mitchell 16 and 35mm, Arriflexes here! Florida has always needed it. Now 
4 16 and 35mm, crab dollies, Chapman Crab Florida has it. Our top operational and 
. Cranes, Fisher Mike Booms—lights, incan- management personnel are administering our 
fa descents, arcs, spots, brutes, generators, miles Florida office. If you are anywhere in the 
; of cable, switches and a thousand and one vicinity, stop by and say “Hello!” 


FRANK C. ZUCKER 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO., INC. of Florida 


1335 East 10th Avenue °* Hialeah, Florida 


. 5 Minutes from Miami International Airport 
15 Minutes from Downtown Miami 
25 Minutes from Miami Beach 
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“DU PONT TYPE 936... 
the most consistent film I've ever used” 


says Arthur J. Ornitz, Director of Photography 


“This is a great negative film,” says Mr. Ornitz. If you need a film of this high quality, use 
“It’s unbelievably consistent and often permits Du Pont Superior® 2 Type 936. For complete 
one-light printing. It has fine grain, a fine gray __ technical information about this fine new film, 
scale with rich blacks. And yet it picks up detail —s write E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
in the shadow areas and gives you greater con- 2432-A Nemours Building, Wilmington 98, Del. 
trol of mood and tone.” In Canada: Du Pont of Canada Limited, Toronto, 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


5. pat OFF 
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UALITY’S 


See the difference... 


when 16mm Color Specialists process prints! 


Everyone appreciates quality. It is a source of pride associated with any 
product. Color Reproduction Company’s specialization in 16mm Color 
Printing has achieved a “Standard of Quality” which long ago earned 
it a reputation for guaranteed quality which is the Standard of the 16mm 
Motion Picture Industry. The cost of your production warrants finest 
quality prints: See what the technical know-how and production skills 
of Color Reproduction Company’s specialists can do for your 16mm Color 
Prints. 


REPRODUCTION COMPANY 
7936 Santa Monica Blivd., Hollywood 46, California 
Telephone: Oldfield 4-8010 


Civil Air Patrol A-V Chief 

Wins U. S. Service Award 

ve The acting chief of the Audio- 
Visual Division, Civil Air Patrol, 
has been awarded the U.S. Civil 
Service Sustained Superior Cash 
Award. A substantial check and 
commendatory letter were pre- 


General McElroy presents Civil 
Service award to Charles Wood. 


sented to Charles J. Wood at El- 
lington Air Force Base, Texas, by 
Brigadier General Stephen D. 
McElroy, USAF, National Com- 
mander, Civil Air Patrol. 

Mr. Wood is the illustrator of 
many pamphlets and _ textbooks 
used in CAP’s extensive youth avi- 


_ ation education program. Half of 
_ the 70,000 members of CAP in its 


52 wings in each state, Puerto Rico 
and the District of Columbia, are 
teenage cadets training for avia- 


tion. 


* 


DuKane Man Back from Tour 
ve Howard Turner, export manager 
of DuKane Corporation, St. Char- 
les, Ill., has returned from a mar- 
ket development tour of five west- 
ern European countries. 

He explored the potential of 
Europe’s two common market 
areas for American exports. Mr. 
Turner’s trip included a talk to the 
National Sales Executives Club of 
Sweden in Stockholm and visits 
with businessmen and DuKane dis- 


| tributors in Great Britain, Ger- 
|.many, Sweden, Switzerland and 


France. Wye 


Use FilMagic All Ways! 
—FilMagic Cloths Hand-Clean Films, Records. 
—FilMagic Tapes for Film Cleaning Machines. 
—FilMagic Pylon Kits for Tape Recorders. 


—FilMagic Pylon Kits for 16mm SOF PRO- 
JECTORS. 


—Get Best Results With FilMagic Silicones! 


MANUFACTURED & GUARANTEED BY 


THE DISTRIBUTOR’S GROUP, INC. 
204 FOURTEENTH STREET, N.W. 
ATLANTA 13, GEORGIA 
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Medical motion pictures have grown-up. The layman sees 


only a very few of the many screened for physicians, sur- 


geons and hospital staffs. All of them, nowadays, are de- 
signed to bring new and vital information to the greatest 


number of professional people in the shortest possible 


time. Medical motion pictures are helping to save lives. 
But remember: Doctors are the toughest audience a motion 
picture can face. Some of us are bug-hunters. Doctors are 


lint pickers, bless them. 


Among our clients 


Atomic Energy Commission 
American Bosch Arma Corp. 


American Machine 
& Foundry Co. 


American Telephone 


& Telegraph Co. 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc. 


Ethyl Corporation 
The Gillette Company 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


—and many, many others 


National Board of Fire 
Underwriters 


National Cancer Institute 
National Cotton Council 
Port of New York Authority 
Schering Corp. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons Div. 
The Texas Company 

Union Carbide Corp. 

U.S. Navy 


Western Electric Co. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


: io Productions, Inc. 
\ Audio Produ 


FILM CENTER BUILDING 


Frank K. Speidell, President - 
Vice-President, Sales: T. H. Westermann 


Producer-Directors: L. S. Bennetts 
Alexander Gansell 


Herman Roessle, Vice President - 


H. E. Mandell 
Harold R. Lipman 


P. J. Mooney, Secretary & Treasurer 


Earl Peirce 
Erwin Scharf 
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collect enough taxes. So government either 
confiscates the physical assets of its people or 
it cheapens the money. The poker chips are 
worth less. 


$1400 For a Daughter in College 
We are using that “poker chip cheapening” 
method in the U.S. A. It was dramatized when 
President Roosevelt repudiated the U. S. written 
promise to redeem our money in gold. It goes 


ca 


ANNOUNCING | rach 
a new half-hour sound movie for 


your sales meetings and sales- 
training courses... 


A Column of Commentary 
on the Communication Process* 


on by accepted, legal government controls of 


“DEVELOPING 
our floating debt through our banking and i 


YOUR SALES 


This 30-minute sales-training film fills 
a real need! As every experienced sales 
executive knows, a salesman cannot be 
fully effective without a good sales per- 
sonality. No matter what knowledge he 
may have about his company, its product 
or service, without a winning sales 
personality he cannot be a winning 
salesman. 

This “show-how” film features two of 
America’s top sales personalities — 
Borden and Busse. Through a series of 
lively demonstrations, the two Mr. B's 
show common | quirks that 
so often lose sales — and then show how 
to develop personality habits that will 
help any salesman do a better selling job. 
You can expect solid sales results when 
customers see in your salesmen the per- 
sonal qualities they expect — integrity, 
reliability, sincerity, courtesy, enthusi- 
asm, friendliness. 


This is a “must” film for your sales- 
training schedule. It fits all lines of 
business and applies to veteran salesmen 
as well as trainees. Reserve a print now 
for your next meeting. Prints are 16mm., 
sound, black and white. For purchase or 
rental information, write to Dartnell. 
Details will be sent by return mail. 


DARTNELL 


CORPORATION 
1803 Leland Avenue 


PROJECT: GUIDE LINES FOR THE 60'S 


s We ENTER the decade of the sixties, 
management in the United States faces 
some startling facts. 

Russia we know about. And China too. And 
atom bombs and moon rockets. 

But think again about automation, efficiency 
and the need to use fewer employees to do our 
work. 

We face in this country a net increment to 
the U. S. labor force of more than a million 
men and women every year for the next five 
years! Secretary Mitchell recently “ate his hat” 
because we had three million unemployed. 
What should he eat next year? Or the year 
after? 

If Business Can’t, Government Will 

Where will we find an extra million jobs 
next year? And then an additional million the 
year after that? And then another million on 
top of that? And yet a fourth million the year 
after that? 

This is no theory. The people are alive. They 
will reach job age. And we know, if private 
industry cannot employ them, the government 
must. And will. 

If the government uses them in productive 
industry, that will decrease private enterprise. 
If they are used in “make-work” projects, that 
will increase the government debt. 

And our debt is startling. 

President Eisenhower pointed out that our 
yearly debt carrying charge is now $9 bil- 
lion—as much as our entire government cost 
us in 1940. 


Cheapening the Poker Chips 
Lire quoted U. S. Budget Director Stans’ 
figures of future debt we are committed to: 
$300 billion for future pensions and pay to 
veterans; $27.5 billion for retired government 


money systems. And year by year the money 
buys less. To put a daughter through a year 
of college in 1940 cost me $1400. My neigh- 
bor today pays more than twice that. 

Society has to cheapen our money. The 
$750 billion of debt, divided among 160,000,- 
000 people on payrolls, comes to $4,687 per- 
sonal debt for each. A lot of those em- 
ployees don’t earn that much in a year. Many 
will find it hard to part with their $234 share 
of the interest burden from that debt. It 
hurts to pay today’s taxes when they earn 
$1.87 an hour, how could they pay them if 
they earned only 90 cents an hour? 

So management faces the fact of inflation. 

And this is no simple, 3-dimensional fact. 
It’s in the air we breathe and the water we 
drink. It’s in the cash drawer and the order 
book. We hate it. But could we do without 
it? 

If you are now sufficiently confused, let’s get 
back to 1960’s management guide lines. If we 
chart them, we'll steer a better, more success- 
ful and easier course. 


Background For a Management Philosophy 

Each management is part of a society and 
must live by the philosophy of that society. 

Consider management’s social setting. Each 
man is born into a society. It has certain codes 
and conduct. He goes along with them. In rare 
cases he succeeds in resisting or helping change 
some aspects of his society’s codes and conduct. 
To this extent he may change the philosophy of 
the group. 

So with management. It finds itself in a so- 
ciety. Most of us in management joined an 
established business. The pattern was already 
set. And most of us worked with the business 
some years before becoming part of its man- 
agement. 

The philosophy of our management was 
probably a vague thing. Parts of it were clear 


4 ¥ 


because of specific actions taken or refused by 
our predecessors in management. 


employees; $30 billion in military retirement 
pay; $98 billion of other governmental 


Chicago 40, Ill. 


ny “ " C.O.D.’s. Add those to our present $290 bil- We can generalize today and say that suc- 
lion and we owe $750 cessful U. S. business tries to be guided by the 
pa If you are interested in what debt is, there golden rule. Businesses which do not, come and 
i FREE! Directory of are a lot of good books about debt. It is, ob- go. —— mine § teat 
viously, what most of us depend upon for our e Seven Divisions of People 
al Sales-Training Films | financial security. Most of what we own is We can divide people affected by a business 
ey Name italia iihaitaiaianie _ debt; somebody's promise to pay. enterprise into seven groups: (1) Owners, (2) 
A government’s promise to pay is as strong Employees, (3) Suppliers, (4) Customers, (5) 
Bis as its ability to collect taxes. Others in the same industry, (6) Government 
i 5; ——- What has happened through history is that and (7) Public, And, of course, inter-relation- 
BA ae ie ff the public debt gets too big. Government can’t ships with all these people are affected by eco- 
; : nomic conditions prevailing at the time. 
4 2 ___. Zone_'Stote., "Mr. Rochford is a professional in the field of manage- Look now at the priority of claims on a busi- 


MAIL COUPON TODAY TO THE 
DARTNELL CORP., CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


ment relations and a past president of the Industrial Audio- 
Visual Association. These column views are strictly his 
own unless otherwise stated. They do not represent the 
policies or practices of any firm, individual or government 
agency by which he has been employed now or in the past. 


ness. 


(CONTINUED ON FOLLOWING PAGE EIGHTEEN) 
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' LASSIE, a Peabody Award winner, is 
produced by Robert Golden for The 

Jack Wrather Organization; Sherman 

A. Harris, Executive Producer. ae 

a Reprinted by permission of the 

Eastman Kodak Company 
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It didn’t 
happen to 
this dog! 


LASSIE, like many other top- 
rated filmed TV shows, is proc- 
essed by Consolidated Film 
Industries. And at CFI, it soon 
becomes apparent that 4U years 
of experience and know-how 
make an important difference. 

There is no such thing as a 
“cut rate” or “bargain” in labo- 
ratory film processing. The 
Eastman Kodak Company says 
“The answer is—give your labo- 
ratory time and money to do the 
job right! Then all your release 
prints will be on the beam 100%.’ 

For processing perfection... 
specify CFI. 


cfi 


CONSOLIDATED FILM INDUSTRIES 
959 No. Seward St., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
HOllywood 9-1441 


521 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Circle 6-0210 
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THE SOUND TRACK 


(CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE 16) 


Under U. S. law, the first claim on the funds 
of a business is the tax collector’s. 

The second claim belongs to the employees, 
the people on the payroll. 

The third group of people entitled to collec: 
are the outside suppliers of goods and service;. 

Not until then does the owner get his chance 
at what is left. 


Nature Just Doesn’t Give a Damn 


Now consider nature. 

We say nature is often kind and often cruce!. 

Actually nature is neither, Nature just 
doesn’t give a damn about the individual. 

Nature keeps the species going. All forms 
of life devour other life. Man is no exception. 

In the United States every one of us born 
here has a chance to be President. Only a few 
of us make it. 

And here every one of us has the chance to 
head a business. Some of us do. Most do not. 
Either we don’t want the job or we lack the 
luck and ability to end up in the top spot. 

Man has done a lot to average out the ex- 
tremes of nature. Free schools for our chil- 
dren whether their parents are rich or poor. 
Care for the aged, the blind. A Social Security 
System. We protect ourselves against thieves 
and crooks. We do our best to provide equal 
opportunities. We try to help those unable to 
help themselves. We have not and cannot 
change the basic law of nature. The individual 
is free to choose. He can work or not. He can 
save or spend. He can earn financial independ- 
ence or he can waste his talents and his pro- 
ductive years. 

Why Some Businesses Fail 

Among managements there is the same in- 
escapable struggle for survival that faces each 
individual in his own life. 

Our society tries to protect the individual 
business against unfair competition. We have 
a vast system of inspections and checks to 
guarantee quality of products and honesty of 
measure in the things we buy from others. 
Racketeers and shake-down artists are punished 
when caught. Many businesses are helped by 
government credit, by protective tariffs, by tax 
provisions, by legislative controls. 


Yet the average business dies before its 
seventh birthday. 

In the past in the U. S. one in every five 
big businesses died within the span of a man’s 
normal working career. 

They died from inability to get along with 
their workers; from failure to meet changes 
affecting their products; from corrupt or weak 
managements; from changed world conditions; 
from many causes. 

A corporation can outlive the spen of a 
single human life. But the mere legal machin- 
ery that enables it to keep going is no guarantee 
that it will. 


Management Always “in the Middle” 

Its success depends upon management. It 
depends upon how well management is able to 
serve the needs and desires of the seven groups 
of people affected by the business. 

Always there are conflicting interests. 

Management is always “in the middle.” 

Management’s job is to resolve the conflicts 
fairly. To find the basis for action fair to all 
parties concerned. 

Let’s start, then, with the basis for a manage- 
ment credo and guide for dealings with the 
shareowners of the enterprise. 

Management is hired by the owners. 

The first job of every management is to keep 
its own job. 

To manage efficiently there must be con- 
tinuity of management. Otherwise, long-range 
planning would be futile. 

To manage efficiently, owners must have 
enough confidence in the management to let 
them run the show without unreasonable watch- 
fulness or interference. 


Four “Musts” in Relations with Owners 
To do these things management must: 

|. Protect the investment of the owners. This 
includes a growth in value of the enterprise 
at least equal to the rise of inflation. 


2. Provide profits to the owners. 

3. Strengthen the desire of the owners to re- 
tain their investment in the enterprise. 

4. If the corporation’s stock is traded on the 


stock market, management must attract the 
right kind of new owners. Cash and credit 
positions must be kept adequate. 
Owners must feel that they are not being 
penalized at the expense of employees or other 


A Major Event THE 
As We Begin 
Our 2ist Year 


EDITORS OF 


The 10th Annual Production Review 
A 1960 Buyer’s Guide to Film Producers 


Here’s the authoritative annual review of the finest in film produc- 
tion resources in the U. S., Canada and abroad, with essential ref- 
erences and complete details. Plus many new important features! 


PUBLISHING IN MID-FEBRUARY e 1960 


BUSINESS SCREEN e« New York e Chicago e Hollywood 


SCREEN PROUDLY ANNOUNCE 


Dan Rochford, writer and con- 
ductor of “The Sound Track.” 


groups and that present potential profits are 
not being diverted unwisely into “plow-back” 
for the benefit of future owners. 

Management must promote owner under- 
standing of the social responsibilities of the 
business and an acceptance of the way in which 
management meets those responsibilities. 

Obviously—and here’s where BUSINESS 
SCREEN readers are involved — management 
must maintain an adequate level of effective 
communication with the shareowners. Manage- 
ment must seek owner suggestions and criti- 
cisms; handle them with good will; act on those 
with merit; acknowledge their usefulness and 
explain why when actions are not taken. 


Decisions Management Will Never Know About 


Success in management’s relations with any 
of the seven groups pre-supposes suitable rela- 
tions with the other six. Good management 
keeps them all in balance. It’s a warning sign 
when any top executive finds himself thinking, 
“We've done enough for the employees, it’s 
about time we did something for the stock- 
holders,” or vice versa. 

But employees should be helped to realize, 
if they don’t, that an owner can sell his stock. 
He doesn’t have to keep it. And he will sell 
it if some other stock looks enough better 
to him. 


A Myriad of Invisible Decisions 


The visible mark of the daily volume of 
shares traded in the stock market is not the 
full measure of this battle by management to 
make owners decide to keep their stock. There 
are myriad invisible decisions every hour in 
every day by individual share owners who 
wonder whether to let their money stay with 
your management, or to sell and move it else- 
where. 

If enough owners sell their stock, price 
drops. Too much of a drop hurts company 
financing and credit. Bargain hunters, specula- 
tors and manipulators might buy in. If they 
got control, they could put in their own man- 
agements. And there go both your job and 
your guide lines! 

So much for the basis for a credo for owner- 
management relations. We will deal with em- 
ployees, suppliers, customers, others in the in- 
dustry and governments in the next column. & 
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The Greatest Power 
Achievement 
Since 
Ben Franklin's 


100 Watts, 60 Cycles AC 


Contains: 


* 15 Volt Power-Mite Battery 

Transistorized Converter 

Battery Charger 

Attached Voltmeter 

Charging Rate Ammeter 

* Metal Case with Leather Carry- 
ing Strap and Receptacle 


5” x 6” x 9", $295 


The days of the gasoline generator are rapidly waning. These tiny 
transistorized converters and nickel-cadmium batteries are logical 
successors to unwieldy, unsafe, unreliable and noisy generators. 


This little 5” x 6”x 9” unit, weighing less than 12 Ibs., will run the 
1200 ft. Auricon more than 2,000 feet at 24 fps... or it will run the 
Auricon Super 1200 and the Hallen 16 mm. Recorder in perfect sync. 


The first unit made was used in photographing Ike's recent trip 
around the World. 


250 Watt Unit Nearing Completion 


The F & B POWER-MITE is another new engineering achievement in 
Florman & Babb’s continuing effort to be First and Foremost... Only 
one of thousands of items which make up F & B’s complete stock 
of professional movie equipment. 


Write or call for Illustrated Brochure 


NEW F & B POWER-MITE 
NICKEL CADMIUM BATTERIES 


SAFE — No Acid Spray 
or corrosion. CHARGES 
EASILY — To 90% in 


LARGEST CAPACITY — 
6-10 amp. hours. 


SMALL-LIGHT — 6 02. 9 minutes, and 100% 
1 per 1.25 v. cell. INDE- ‘4 minutes. 
STRUCTIBLE —Canbe RETAINS 70% CHARGE 
stored indefinitely in — After 1 year's 
| any condition. storage. 
i i droxide 
! PERMANENT ELECTROLYTE—30% solution of Potassium Hy 
' ied | tal case with a leather carrying strap and plug. 
1 Batteries supplied in a meta 
SPECIAL BATTERIES 
i 00 OM-BUILT 
r-Mite battery (6 cells)..$ 85 cust 


Charging Rate Ammeter 
F & B's Power-Mite batteries can be supp 


all cam the 
ation to jutely guaranteed by Fa B. 
the chal battery is unconditionally guar- 


anteed for one full year. 


1 
4 
ADD WATER—Only a few drops ONCE A YEAR ! 
| 
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TRAINING ORDER MAKERS 


22% Truscon Volume Boost 
Tied to Sales Program and Films 
vx The Truscon Division of Repub- 
lic Steel Corporation, Youngstown, 
Ohio, experienced a year-to-year 
sales increase of some 22% during 
much of 1959 and a major factor 
behind it was a sales program. 

That’s the statement of Al Lind, 
merchandising manager of the di- 
vision, which produces metal prod- 
ucts for residential, commercial 
and industrial buildings. 


Work with Small Groups 

This potent program, called 
Order Makers Institute, is a 13- 
meeting plan for dealers and sales- 
men. Each session deals with a 
subject in which salesmen indi- 
cated they needed help. The night 
meetings, limited to 15 people, 
utilize “thought-starter” motion 
pictures and lots of group discus- 
sion, Lind says. 

The OMI program, previously 
outlined in BUSINESS SCREEN, was 
produced by Wilding, Inc. 

A key move in the program is 
an extensive on-the-job survey of 
sales people prior to blueprinting 
the program to determine the ma- 
jor areas in which they need train- 
ing. “The first step in building a 
successful program of sales train- 
ing and merchandising is to find 
out what the selling organization 
itself, out in the field, feels it needs 
in the way of help,” says Lind. 


The Program Gets Results 

This approach is signally suc- 
cessful, Lind points out. He says, 
“We.are able to inspire the kind of 
enthusiastic, spontaneous group 
discussion which personally in- 
volves the salesman—which moves 
him to think and act in terms of 
applying the information you've 
given him in terms of local action 
and application.” 

As an example, he cites the case 
of one Truscon dealer who had 
sales of $38,350 in the January 1- 
May 20 period this year. A year 
ago he had a mere $2,562 in the 
same period. “It’s the same firm, 
the same people, the same prod- 
ucts and the same trade area—the 
difference is OMI,” the dealer told 
Lind. 


Films’ Ability to Sell Found 

Important to Insurance, Too 

% The motion picture’s “role- 
playing” power to give viewers the 
feeling of being involved in the 
plot is a major reason why the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance utilizes 


| Republic’s Al Lind is enthu- 
siastic about the company’s 
OMI training program. 


films to tell students the story of 
life insurance, the organization 
says. 

Movies sum up the basic facts 
about life insurance quickly and 
motivate students to deeper study 
later, according to Dr. Harlan Mil- 
ler, the institute’s educational di- 
rector. 

This initial impact is extremely 
important, Dr. Miller points out. 
If students cannot be convinced of 
the desirability of studying about 
health and life insurance at the 
outset, it is unlikely they will pur- 
sue further study with vigor. 

Institute films are distributed by 
Modern Talking Picture Service. 


FOR PRODUCERS 

OF VISUAL SELLING 
IN MOTION PICTURES 
SLIDE FILMS 

TV COMMERCIALS 


ff hwsbere 


offers a complete production service 


lettering 
layout 

maps 
backgrounds 
retouching 


color correction of 
packaged products 


a wide 
assortment 
of type for — 

hot press titles 


type catalogue 
on request 


421 WEST 54TH STREET, NEW YORK 19,N.Y. 
PLAZA 7-1525 
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slide films 
titles 
telops 
flip cards 
Serving The Work’ Finest Film Makers i 


Mitchell camera shown with 1200’ magazine. 


No other motion picture camera is 
today used for such a broad range of 
exacting film making as is the 
Mitchell. The versatile speed of the 
camera, ranging from 1 to 128 frames 
per second, plus 14 exclusive features 
equip the Mitchell for an impres- 
sively broad range of cinematogra- 
phy. A single Mitchell can meet the 
requirements for finest quality TV 
commercials, feature productions, 
public relations, sales and training 
films, progress and report films, plus 
critical research and development 
data and record photography. 

Mitchell cameras include: 35mm 
and 16mm cameras; 70mm 2% x 2% 
high speed cameras; and 70mm, 
65mm and standard aperture cam- 
eras. 

For information, write on your 
letterhead — please indicate which 
model camera your request concerns. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC uses Mitchell for 
— range of work, including slide 
ilms. 


KEARNEY & TRECKER films first fully 
automated tape controlled combina- 
tion machine tool with the firm's 
Mitchell camera. 


WORLD'S MOST 
FLEXIBLE 
MOTION PICTURE 


CAMERA 


BUD WILKINSON PRODUCTIONS shoots 
its award-winning TV Sports Series 
with the Mitchell. 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP., uses ‘ 
Mitchells continuously throughout 
plant, here records jet flight. 


*85% of All Professional Motion Pictures Shown Throughout the World Are Filmed with Mitchell Cameras 


Mitchell Camera Corporation, 666 West Harvard Street, Glendale 4, California 
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Shhh... New Kalart/Victor Is So Quiet You Barely Hear It Run 


Here is the quietest running 16mm sound pro- 
jector ever built. Noise level is reduced to the 
point where it never distracts audience attention. 
But that's not all. 


left closed on the projector while running—or 
detached and placed next to the screen. Still 
picture projection is vastly improved. Stills are 
five times brighter, with special glass heat filters 
provided as standard equipment. Maintenance is 
greatly simplified, too. Lubrication is required 
only once a year. Built-in oil reservoir holds 
enough oil to laste for 1000 hours—or a year of 
heavy use withour refilling. 

Hear—and see—the new Kalart/Victor Model 
70-15 yourself. Ask your authorized 
Victor Dealer for a demonstration soon. 


The new Kalart/Victor increases light output 
by at least 12°%, thanks to a redesigned shutter. 
It accepts a 1200 watt lamp for even more light 
on screen. Sound quality is magnificent. A 15 
watt amplifier, audio-engineered for greater power 
and low distortion, results in sheer listening 
pleasure. Entirely new in projector setup is the 
Kalart/ Victor door-mounted speaker. \t can be 


newest name in 16mm sound projectors Arve, 
FREE BOOKLET 
Answers all your questions — | 
about the new Kalart/ Victor. 


Send for your free copy today. 


Victor Animatograph Corp., Div. of Kalart 
PLAINVILLE, CONNECTICUT 
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Dynamic Names Feverman as 
Medical Division President 

ve In a new reorganization move, 
Nathan Zucker, President of Dy- 
namic Films, Inc., has announced 
the appointment of Sol Feuerman 
as President of Medical Dynamics, 
a division of the parent company. 

Mr. Feuerman has been Exec- 
utive Vice President of Medical 
Dynamics for the past three years 
and in that capacity has been 
responsible for Dynamic Films’ 
specialized film production in the 
medical, pharmaceutical and allied 
fields. 

The specialization technique in 
film production has been so suc- 
cessful for Dynamic that Mr. 
Zucker has formed similar divi- 
sions to specialize in the Automo- 
tive, Chemical, Insurance and the 
Human Relations fields. Under 
the reorganization each of these 
divisions will operate under film 
producers with specialized experi- 
ence in these fields. 

Dynamic’s TV film unit has also 
been realigned with special atten- 
tion being devoted to a second 
series of sports films being pro- 
duced for television. Dynamic re- 
cently completed a series of 39 
half-hour films featuring the out- 
standing racing sports events of 
the past ten years. This series is 
now being syndicated in this coun- 
try and abroad. Other projects for 
the TV film division include a five- 
minute series on teen-agers now 
in production which will be offered 
for national syndication. The se- 
ries will consist of discussion of 
teen-age problems by teen-agers in 
various parts of the country. 

In reorganizing Dynamic along 
strictly specialized lines, Mr. 
Zucker says he believes that the 
general film practitioner is becom- 
ing a thing of the past and thai 
today’s film producer must provide 
the growing need for such speciali- 
zation required by industry in 
more and more of its opera- 
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Write for FREE type chart 
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NEW 


from Ozalid 
Audio Visual... the 


PROJECTO-PRINTER 


Makes transparencies for overhead projection 
from any source material... in minutes! 


Now, with the new Ozalid Projecto-Printer 30, you can Overhead ayn 
prepare transparencies—on the spot—without being a 
photographic expert. Using any original visual source ma- 
terial . . . textbooks, manuals, charts— whether opaque “blackboard” for specific 
or tracings — two-sided, or even book-bound... you 


can get dozens of new visual effects in black and white for an assistant. 
or color. You need no darkroom—no trays—no mixing 


: 
of messy chemicals. The Projecto-Printer 30 is a simple, | Oxalid, Dept, D-12-15, Division of 
self-contained unit and the cost is low. The simple General Aniline & Film Corp. 
process takes mere minutes. Anyone in your office can | Johnson City, New York 
make projectables in just a few easy steps. | _ Please send me your descriptive 
| literature on the Projecto-Printer 30. 
l 
Name 
=e Company 


Position. 


Address. 


City. 


Ozalid Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corporation 


State. 


| 
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FOR YOUR NEXT PRESENTATION 


Have you considered .. . 
* Rear Projection? 
* Wide Screen Format? 
* Remote Push Button Control? 
* Extreme Portability? 
* Animated Props? 


If you have the film, we have the equipment 
* Screens with draperies 
* Portable Stagettes 
* Special Projectors, Still or Movie 
* Lighting & Sound 
* Automated Controls 
* Engineering Supervision 


WILCOX-LANGE 


3925 N. PULASKI ROAD -« 


INC. 


CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 


— Sales Meeting Equipment Specialists, — 


The 10th Annua! Production Review Issue of BUSINESS SCREEN Publishing 
in Mid-February, 1960, Premieres our 2\st Year of Publication Service 


SIGHT & SOUND 


Willard Completes New Series 
of Navy Medic Training Films 
vy A new series of basic training 
films for corpsmen and nurses of 
the United States Navy has re- 
cently been completed by Willard 
Pictures, Inc. 

The films, six in number, b/w 
and 15-minutes in length, are 
titled: Intravenous Administration 
of Fluids, Pre-Operative Care, 
Post-Operative Care, Eye Treat- 
ment, Ear, Nose and Throat Treat- 
ment, and Oral Administration of 
Medications. 

While most of these subjects 
have been given a once-over treat- 
ment before in other films, the new 
series provides the first detailed 
training course in very basic nurs- 
inz techniques. For example, while 
other films on eye treatment have 
rapidly passed over the exactly 
proper method of putting drops in 
the eye, Eye Treatment goes into 
g-eat detail so that the right way 
to do it is unmistakable. 

Another innovation is that the 
narration, or live sound passages, 
uses non-pedantic language more 
suitable for basic trainees than the 
often complex medical terminol- 
ogies employed by more advanced 
nursing students. 

The films, photographed by Wil- 
lard at the National Naval Medi- 


For the In-Plant Film Producer. . . 


producers 


draft “polished.” 


guaranteed 


acceptability 


Nothing adds more to the effectiveness of a company- 
produced film than a professionally-written script! 


We've written more than 500 seripts for in-plant 
motion pictures, slide films, slide 
presentations, etc. Sometimes our clients ask for 
the “full treatment,” from basic research to detailed 
shooting script. Other times they want narration 
written to existing footage, or an engineer's 


Whatever the problem, they like the creative objectivity 
an outside planning source can give their productions. 
And they like the dependable service we provide. 


We'd like to work with you on your next production. 


Inc, 


CREATIVE PLANNING FOR VISUAL PRESENTATIONS 


3408 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. © Wasutncton 16, D. C. © Emerson 2-8200 
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cal Center at Bethesda, Md., were 
made under the supervision of 
Capt. Robert B. Schultz, Medical 
Corps, U.S.N., and technical ad- 
visors were Francis E. Blake of 
the Bureau of Medicine and 
Comdr. Burdette Blaska, Nurse 
Corps, U.S.N. 

In addition to use by the Navy 
the films will be made available by 
sale through United World Films, 
Inc., to private nursing schools and 
other professional groups. 

* 


Pacific Productions Finishes 

20 Films to Aid in Reading 

vy A new program of 20 motion 
pictures in the field of reading has 
been completed (in November) by 
Pacific Productions, Inc. of San 
Francisco. The 20 films are the 
first half of a comprehensive series 
of some 40 films designed to help 
teach reading at all educational 
levels, from elementary to adult. 

The reading film program, said 
to be the most extensive ever re- 
leased in this subject area, is be- 
ing sponsored and distributed by 
C-B Educational Films, Inc., 703 
Market Street, San Francisco. It 
was conceived at the Counseling 
and Testing Center at Stanford 
University by Dr. Henry A. 
Bauman, Ed.D. Dr. Bauman, now 
associate professor of education 
and director of the Reading Lab- 
oratory at Sacramento State Col- 
lege, was assisted by staff members 
there. 

Other film series being com- 
pleted, in production or being 
planned by Pacific include films 
for modern foreign language study, 
public health education, mathe- 
matics and science instruction. Dr. 
Donald M. Hatfield is president 
of the West Coast company. ng 

* * 

HFH’s Unusual Yuletide Spots 
ve With traditional Currier & Ives 
type shapes and figures to provide 
a nostalgic Christmas flavor com- 
bined with a variety of advanced 
animation techniques, an unusual 
pair of television film commercials 
are currently being used by the 
Small Appliance Division of Gen- 
eral Electric in a special Christ- 
mas campaign. 

The two commercials, 105 sec- 
onds each, were developed to 
showcase eight small appliances 
during the month of December. 
They were produced with Bill 
Lewis and the Maxon agency by 
HFH Productions. Four different 
types of animation can be seen, 
including full, stop, squeeze mo- 
tion and rotoscope. me 
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You ae Iniited... 


Special ARRIFLEX shows are scheduled for major cities around 


' the United States during the coming year. They will be stimulating 
exhibits...featuring demonstrations of all ARRIFLEX cameras 
and accessories —the famed ARRIFLEX 16 and ARRIFLEX 35... 
3 Ultrascope Anamorphics...special lenses, blimps, and sound gear... 


motors, magazines, and tripods. EVERYTHING in the ARRI system! 


ARRIFLEX factory represen- 
2 tatives will be delighted to meet 


a3 you personally, to answer spe- 
i cial questions in detail and to 


help solve technical problems. 


. The ARRIFLEX show is a 
“must see’ show for everyone 
interested in modern motion 
picture equipment for indus- 
trial, military, educational, the- 
atrical and television use. See 
4 schedule at right — make defi- 
” nite plans to be with us when 
i the ARRIFLEX show is in your 
area. Check box below. 


THANK You! 


i E 
i ARRIFLEX 
] CORPORATION OF AMERICA NAME 
- 257 PARK AVENUE SOUTH- NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
Without obligation, I would-like: x. 
on ARRIFLEX 16 
=f on ARRIFLEX 35 0 
Please send me a reminder 
1 one week before show is in my area [J 
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BOSTON, mass. 
JANUARY 18-19 
Motel 128, Dedham, Mass. 


In connection with annual “N.E. 
Industrial Photographic Trade Show” 


KANSAS CITY,mo. 
FEBRUARY 3-4 
Muehlebach Hotel 
Following Calvin Workshop” 


LOS ANGELES, catir. 
MARCH 25-26 
Statler Hilton Hotel 


In connection with “Industry Film 
Producers Association National 
Convention and Trade Fair.” 


LOS ANGELES 
MAY 2-5 
Hotel Ambassador 


In connection with “SMPTE 
Convention & Equipment Exhibit” 


CHICAGO, 1. 
AUGUST 17-12 

Conrad Hilton Hotel 

In connection with “Professional 


Photographers of America 
Trade Show” 


WASHINGTON 
OCTOBER 17-21 
Sheraton Park Hotel 


In connection with “SMPTE 
Convention & Equipment Exhibit” 


(>) 
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Own the Speaker's 
“Silent Partner" 


TelExecutive 


A Vital Business Tool to 
Improve Your Next Speech 


Here's the finest, low-cost au- 
tomated prompting device ever 
offered! TelExecutive ends te- 
dious memorizing, eliminates 
fear of forgotten lines. Look 
and talk straight to your au- 
dience with conviction; aban- 
don hard-to-read, unconvincing 
typed speeches, tedious page- 
turning. 


Now you can afford to own this 
electronic-controlled, hand- 
some TelExecutive and its dis- 

tch-type carrying case of 
Peautiful rich leather that holds 
complete unit, including hand 
control, extra spools, script 
paper, editing kit. 


Plug into ordinary A.C. light 
socket. Controlled by you so 
that illuminated script moves 
at precisely the speed you 
wish. Speed it up, slow it down 
or stop if you want to ad-lib; 
rewinds rapidly. And all at the 
unbelievable low price of 


$14975 


(Cowhide carrying case $19.75) 


For special trial offer, 
write, wire or phone— 


TELIT INDUSTRIES, INC. 
226 So. Wabash, Chicago 4 
Dept. BS-12 
Phone: WEbster 9-2150 


@TelExecutive Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
Trademark of TelePrompTerCorp., N.Y. 


a tlerida opening, research and prize commercial in 


News Along the Film Production Lines 


Camera Equipment Co. Opens 
Miami Studio Sales Branch 

vy Camera Equipment Co., Inc., 
New York, a leading manufacturer 
and distributor of professional 
photographic equipment, has 
opened a sales subsidiary at Hia- 
leah, Florida. 

The branch will serve studios 
and producing companies in the 
area and visiting crews who travel 
to take location footage of the 
playground area. It is located 
about five minutes from Miami In- 
ternational Airport, 15 minutes 
from downtown Miami and 25 
minutes from Miami Beach. 

The branch carries a full range 
of professional cameras, including 
Mitchell 16mm and 35mm and Ar- 
riflex 16mm and 35mm. It also has 
a wide range of equipment such as 
cable, generators, switches, lights, 
mike booms and dollies. 

The firm said it also offers a 
completely staffed repair and serv- 
ice department. 

Some crews will find it more 
economical to rent all equipment 
from the Florida branch than to 
transport their own to the area, ac- 
cording to Frank C. Zucker, presi- 
dent of the firm. Vy 


Guide for Top Filmstrips 

Is Goal of University Research 
¥ Filmstrips of the Society for Vis- 
ual Education, Inc., Chicago, are 
being analyzed in a research proj- 
ect at Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. 

The study, authorized in a 
$64,000 grant under the National 
Defense Education Act, tests film- 
strips in actual classroom situa- 
tions. The objective is to establish 
principles for filmstrip production. 


Formfit’s “‘Sleex’’ Commercial 
Wins Chicago Copy Club Honor 


vy A Formfit television commer- 
cial, featuring Sleex’ Parisienne 
girdles was the recent choice of the 
Chicago Copy Club as “the best 
television commercial of the year.” 
60-second spot was produced by 
Animation, Inc., for MacFarland, 
Aveyard Agency; live action se- 
quence in this combination live 
action-animation spot was by Four 
Star Productions. 


Union Pacific Pre-Testing a 
Film on Northern California 
vy Film audiences familiar with the 
pictorial quality and interest of 
Union Pacific Railroad motion pic- 
tures are looking forward to the 
early 1960 release of the UP’s film 
on North California, titled Golden 
Gate Empire. Film is now being 
pre-tested by Vincent Hunter, 
manager of the UP’s Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau. yy 
Pilzer Becomes Coordinator of 
the Cinema Laboratories Assn. 
vy The Association of Cinema Lab- 
oratories has named Herbert Pilzer 
of Motion Picture Enterprises, Inc. 
as executive coordinator. An- 
nouncement of the appointment 
was made by president George 
Colburn during the group’s fall 
meeting in New York city. 

Mr. Pilzer’s selection initiates 
the work of a new committee to 
study “Fair Trade Practices for 
Motion Picture Laboratories” 
which he will head. In announcing 
the new committee, Mr. Colburn 
described its purpose as “setting up 
standards and procedures to gov- 
ern all laboratory situations and 
laboratory-client relations.” 


Below: executive officers of Cinema Labs greet coordinator: (I to r) 
Kern Moyse, Peerless Film Processing, treasurer; Herb Pilzer; presi- 
dent George Colburn; Dudley Spruill, Byron, Inc., secretary; and 
Carleton Hunt, General Film Labs., vice-president. 
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How well are your policies and 
orders carried out by your sub- 
ordinates? 


The answer to that question de- 
pends upon how well your super- 
visors represent management to 
your employees. 


Make sure that the management 
under you is what you want it to 
be. Show your supervisors how to 
represent management with: 


“THE SUPERVISOR 
AS A REPRESENTATIVE 
OF MANAGEMENT” 


part of an outstanding sound slide 
program SUPERVISOR TRAINING 
ON HUMAN RELATIONS, which 
includes: 


“THE SUPERVISOR'S JOB” 

“INDUCTION AND 
JOB INSTRUCTION” 

“HANDLING 
GRIEVANCES” 

“MAINTAINING 
DISCIPLINE” 

“PROMOTIONS, 
TRANSFERS AND 
TRAINING FOR 
RESPONSIBILITY” 

@ “PROMOTING 

COOPERATION” 
@ “INTERPRETING 
COMPANY POLICIES” 


Write for Details on 
Obtaining a Preview 


Rocket Pictures 


INC. 
6108 SANTA MONICA BLVD. 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 
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NEW PICTURE PRODUCTION 

company, Vision Associates, 

Inc., has hoisted its banner over 

Canada House, 680 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Formed at year’s end by four 
well-known names in the sponsor- 
ed and informational film field, 
the studio group is headed by Lee 
R. Bobker, former vice-president 
of Dynamic Films, Inc. One of 
the country’s top directors, with 
many award-winning documen- 
atries among his credits, he is 
president of Vision. 


Seymour J. Weissman, vice- 
president of the new company, 
joins Vision after seven years ex- 
perience as a director and produc- 
tion coordinator for sales training 
programs. Most recent among 
these was a promotonal film and 
related series of television pro- 
grams, planned and produced by 
Mr. Weissman for American Vis- 
cose. 

Another Vision vice-president is 
Irving L. Oshman. Mr. Oshman 
directed, produced and edited the 
film The Barbed Wire Fence, shot 
on location in Korea for the Amer- 
ican Leprosy Mission. 


A fourth member of the execu- 
tive group and also a vice-presi- 
dent of the company is Helen R. 
Kristt. She is widely experienced 
as a production supervisor, serv- 
ing in this capacity while at Dy- 
namic Films. 

Purposes and goals of the new 
company were summed up by Mr. 
Bobker in a recent address at the 
University of Michigan Television 
Center: 

“Up to now, major business or- 
ganizations in America have been 
content to utilize visual materials 
to sell themselves or their products. 
As more and more major com- 
panies attempt to bring their cor- 
porate image to the public in a 
broader sense, the role of the pro- 
ducer becomes more critical. 


“No longer can we be content to 
be a middle man between client 
and employee but must be ready, 
on a highly selective basis, to offer 
our services as consultants, plan- 
ners, producers and distributors 
who can operate in all areas of 
visual communication.” 


Mr. Bobker also said that “the 
new company would serve the 
client from planning to distribu- 
tion and would work in trans- 
mitting the corporate image to the 
general public.” yy 
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Psychology of Vision Covered 
In a Color Expert’s Book 
vx The purpose of a picture can be 
considerably strengthened if the 
photographer skillfully combines 
the optical, physical and psycho- 
logical bases of color photography. 
Explanation of these devices, 
along with findings of some twenty 
years of differentiating between 
what an observer sees and a cam- 
era captures, are the heart of a new 
book on psychology of vision. 
“Eye, Film and Camera in Color 
Photography” stems mainly from a 
series of lectures in recent years by 
Ralph M. Evans, director of Color 
Technology Division of Eastman 
Kodak Company. Evans includes 
many photographs, some of them 
in pairs to denote contrast. 


The book includes explanation 
of the nature of color photography, 
how we and the camera see an ob- 
ject, color and form in photos and 
the perception of light and color. 

The book is published by John 
Wiley & Sons. a 


* * * 


Animation Central Studio 
Serves New York Producers 
vx Animation Central, a new serv- 
ice for animation studios and film 
producers, has opened its doors at 
165 West 46th Street, New York. 

First of its kind, the new service 
offers to supplement clients’ exist- 
ing staffs with animators and sup- 
porting talent as needed. Purpose 
is to smooth out the up-and-down 
workloads that plague the anima- 
tion industry, and provide an al- 
ternative to overtime, and hiring 
free lance help, at less cost. 

A division of Gifford-Kim Pro- 
ductions, Inc., Animation Central 
is headed by Al Eugster, a 25-year 
veteran in the field. 


* 


Parents Who Want to Sleep 

Learn Why the Baby Can’‘t 

ve A public service film explaining 
to weary parents some of the rea- 
sons why their wailing baby keeps 
them up all night has been spon- 
sored by Chesebrough-Pond’s, Inc. 

Aptly titled Cry In The Night, 
the black and white film is a 5- 
minute 16mm explanation of di- 
aper rash and its cure. Dr. Samuel 
Berenberg, New York pediatrician, 
served as medical consultant. 

It may be borrowed free for 
television use from Golden Snow- 
ball Department of Victor Kayfetz 
Productions, Inc., 1780 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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For the forward look 
in greetings, 


turn page back. 


e Sound e Editorial 


e Laboratory Services 


Ca 


1905 FAIRVIEW AVENUE, N. E. 
WASHINGTON 2, D. C. 
PHONE LAWRENCE 6-4634 
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CAPITAL FILM LABORATORIES, INC. 


Film Pioneer Colonel Kearney 
Retired from Air Force Dec. 31 
vx A veteran of 31 years of the 
U.S. Air Force and one of the sig- 
nificant figures of the motion pic- 
ture industry has retired from the 
military service at the end of the 
year. 

Colonel Robert E. Kearney, 56, 
has been chief of the photographic 
division of the Air Force Air Pho- 
tographic & Charting Service for 
the past eight years. 

Colonel Kearney is credited with 
swift and economical development 
of the Air Force training film pro- 
gram. It was at his recommenda- 
tion that this military arm devel- 


Col. Robert Kearney (Ret.) 


oped a procedure of forming a 
special staff of writers to create 
scripts. Under his plan, these 
scripts are used as blueprints for 
productions which are then mon- 
itored by the writers. Colonel 
Kearney’s theory: if the script is 
right, last minute changes and ar- 
tistic variations are superfluous ex- 
penses. 

Testimony to the accuracy of 
his theory is the fact that Air Force 
figures show a doubling of film 
output in eight years, with 70% 
conversion to color, without addi- 
tional expense. This was accom- 
plished despite the fact costs rose 
250% in the same period and 


f 
FILM PRODUCTIONS 
A name synonomous with quality film production 
RECORDING SYSTEM TELEPHONE WAlnut 4400 

Studio and Portable 

\ 


40’ x 60° Sound Stage Complete with 35 mm and 16 mm Interlock 


color film processing is considera- 
bly more expensive than black and 
white. Moreover, his craftsman- 
ship contributed significantly to the 
increased acceptance of films for 
training and informational pur- 
poses, the Air Force notes. Air 
Force film requirements are in- 
creasing at about 20% annually. 

While retiring from the service, 
the colonel made it clear he will 
continue motion picture work in a 
civilian capacity. He and his fam- 
ily will continue to live in Orlando, 
Florida. 

* 
Major Remodeling Program Is 
Under Way at Colburn Labs 
vy A major program of expansion 
and remodeling has begun at the 
George W. Colburn Laboratory, 
Inc., Chicago. 

Principal elements of the re- 
modeling program at this sizeable 
Midwestern production service 
center involve expanded sound re- 
cording facilities; a new PBX tele- 
phone system installation; im- 
proved projection and screening 
room facilities; a new lobby and 
construction of several new offices. 
It will also include a new em- 
ployees’ cafeteria, equipped with a 
wide range of automatic food and 
beverage dispensing devices. & 

* * * 


Producers’ Note: That Long 
Talk to Talent Can Cost You! 
vy It is strictly “verboten” by the 
Screen Actors Guild to converse 
too freely with candidates for tele- 
vision commercial films. The first 
hour, including waiting room time, 
is “on the house” but after that, 
producers had better talk fast be- 
cause the interviewee goes on 
straight time at the hourly rate in 
half-hour units. Edict to enforce 
this SAG proviso was issued by 
Ken Thomson, assistant executive 
secretary of the Guild, on Decem- 
ber 14. Charm or no, buddy, hire 
the girl or marry her before the 
hour’s up! 


\ 
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For every location — From the frozen north 


to the sun-drenched tropics — 


35mm Professional Film Viewer 


_ Easy threading, portable, will not scratch 
film. Views film left to right on 6”x4”%2” 

brilliantly illuminated screen. Sound 

Reader and/or Counter easily attached. 

Available in 16mm. 

16mm Model $350.00 


35mm Model $500.00 


When “‘location" is just a cab-ride 
away, it's comforting to know that 
CECO’S vast storéhouse of sales and 
rental equipment is at your disposal. 
But when you have to journey to the 
North Pole or to the South 
_ American jungle, it's even more 
% important to depend on CECO 
for cameras, dollies#lights, generators 
z and a host of other equipment 
that will perform under severe 
climatic conditions. 
M After you've compiled your list, 
% check it out with CECO. We 
; have outfitted hundreds of 
crews for location, far and 
near. Our wide experience can 
save you time, money and 
needless grief. 
_ You owe it to your career 


Arritiex 1G 


The most versatile professional 16mm camera in the 
world. Includes three-lens DIVERGENT turret, registra- 
tion pin movement, side pressure rail, and quickly inter- 
changeable motors. Has a mirror reflex system to per- 
mit viewing and focusing through taking lens while 


ing as a film maker to use 
a) camera is in operation. Viewfinder shows parallax- 2 

c corrected right-side-up image. Accepts 100 ft. daylight CECO service for scales, 
ni loading spools and accessory 400 ft. magazines. Be rentals, repairs— 

and experience. 


Professional Jr.* Tripod on CECO 
Magnasync Magnaphonic Sound 3-Wheel Collapsibie Lightweight Dolly 


Recorder Mark IxX— The newest PRO JR. Tripod features 3-WHEEL DOLLY collapses into 


, simple camera attaching method, compact shape. JUNIOR weighs 
telescoping pan handle with adjust- 15% lbs. SENIOR weighs 18 Ibs. 


able angle, pan tension knob, cast-in. Any tripod easily attached. Ball 
royentes. tie-down eyelets, and self-aligning bearing locking rubber tired casters 
: F double leg locks. with indexing device. 


Price $150.00 Junior $99.50 Senior $150.00 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off No. 2318910 


Colortran Grover 
Masterlite Convertablie— 


Holds either PAR 56 or 
Holds cither’ PAR 56 or SALES - SERVICE RENTALS 
SEALED BEAM unit. Weighs 
only 5 Ibs. and equals per- 


formance of a 5000 watt FRANK C. ZUCKER 
bulb with just a PAR 64 500 


current at 3200° Kelvin! 


$42.50 with PAR 56 Bulb Dept.S ~ 315 West 43rd St., 
New York 36, N.Y. JUdson 6-1420 
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It’s the Picture That Counts... . 


For quality production, more and more of the quality accounts are 


entrusted to MPO’s care . . . and below is a list of companies whose mo- 


tion pictures* are currently being produced by MPO: ‘ 
Productions, Jue. 


in NEW YORK CITY 


ASSOCIATION OF PACIFIC FISHERIES GULF OIL CORPORATION 


BURLINGTON INDUSTRIES, INC. HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
15 East 53rd Street 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORP. Murray Hill 8-7830 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION ELI LILLY AND COMPANY ai 
GREATER NEW YORK FUND MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY in HOLLYWOOD 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 4024 Radford Avenue 
*20 to 30 minutes in length. POplar 9-0326 


For detailed information regarding MPO’s Creative staff and studio facilities, write or call 
Judd L. Pollock, 15 East 53rd St., New York 22, New York, MUrray Hill 8-7830 
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ERE ARE SOME of the objectives I feel 

must govern and guide American labor- 
management relations in the difficult, but prom- 
ising, years ahead: 

To improve the efficient operation of our 
economy; 

To generate a rising standard of living 
based upon real earnings and incomes; 

To maintain a competitive position in world 
markets; 

And to develop new forms and means of 
communication upon which to base lasting 
industrial peace. 

These objectives resolve themselves into a 
general need—to maintain a rate of economic 
growth commensurate with the needs of our 
people and our responsibilities in the free 
world. 


The Attitudes of Labor-Management 


It is my hope also to explore some of the 
attitudes of labor-management that help them 
or hinder them in reaching those objectives. 

But such objectives can be understood only 
within the context of a developing world eco- 
nomic and social order that is, in itself, capa- 
ble of forcing radical domestic changes within 
every nation. 

We have too long regarded the institutions 
of labor and management as domestic re- 
sponses to economic change, exclusive to the 
nations of the West. History has quickly out- 
moded that view. Our labor and management 
structures are now a part of the most crucial 
social and economic revolution in man’s his- 
tory, one that encompasses hundreds of mil- 
lions of people in a broad arc across much of 
the world where civilization has stagnated. 

Our preoccupation with our own forward 
thrust has narrowed our vision so that now we 
find with surprise that the same ratio of 4 fam- 
ilies in every 5 compelled to work the land for 
existence that maintained at the beginning of 
urban settlement 10,000 years ago, still pre- 
vails for two-thirds of the world’s people. 

We realize that the western nations alone 
have broken the grip of want and poverty. 

With 6 percent of the world’s people, for 
example, the United States enjoys 47 percent 
of the world’s real income. 

Our per capita income is something over 
$1,500. In most of Asia, most of Africa, and 
much of Latin America, per capita income is 
under $300. 


The Gap Between Us Is Widening 


In the last 8 years, while the poor standard 
of living in many of the “under-developed” 
lands was holding steady under mounting popu- 
lation pressure, that of both Europe and the 
United States was rising. 

The United Nations has estimated that the 
percentage of the world’s people that are mal- 
nourished has risen since the war from 72 per- 
cent to 75 percent. 

Three out of four of the members of the 
human family are underfed. 

Yet these people know, for the first time, 


*The challenge of the 1960's was laid down by Secretary 
Mitchell in this address to members of the Investment 
Bankers Association at Bal Harbour, Florida on December 2, 
1959 and is brought you in its entirety. 
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America’s Objectives for the 1960's 


We Need to Maintain a Rate of Economic Growth for Our People and the Free World 


by James P. Mitchell. Secretary of Labor* 


that they can aspire to a better status and gain 
it. 

They have watched the growth of Russia, 
and they have long been familiar with the edu- 


cation and the ease of the opulent white man. 

They know, in short, that they can be a 
“have” nation. 

This is one of the most powerful aspirations 
in history. Societies the world over are re- 
sponding to it with a fervency that is toppling 
old traditions, breaking through customs, and 
requiring of all the nations a decision. 

It is against this background, and within 
this context, that the objectives of labor and 
management in the United States must stand 
and be measured. 

I listed, as the first objective, the efficient 
operation of economy. The United States pos- 
sesses, without equal, the most efficient econ- 
omy on earth. 

In the last 50 years, the gross national prod- 
uct per capita has tripled. That is, the amount 
of goods and services for every man, woman 
and child in the nation has tripled. 

This growth was accomplished without add- 
ing a larger and larger proportion of the popu- 
lation to the labor force, and without increas- 
ing hours. In fact, we have reduced hours as 
well as reducing the proportionate number of 
people in production. 

This is a classic example of increased pro- 
ductivity. 

This trend is continuing; productivity is in- 
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creasing—but is it increasing fast enough to 
keep pace with a population growth and a de- 
manding but necessary defense posture? 


Issue of Productivity and Efficiency 


Certainly many leaders of management and 
labor are asking themselves this question. 

It is indicative to me that in those industries 
in which the bargaining table has tended to 
become a battleground, this issue of produc- 
tivity and efficiency is a common one. 

No government official and no economist 
can set a productivity rate, or an efficiency rate, 
for individual industries-——except, I imagine, 
in Russia—but the attitudes of some of the 
parties who negotiate the issues are certainly 
open to comment. 


Habits of Human Lives Merit Respect 

The objective of efficient operation of the 
economy will not be met by a management 
attitude so unskillful that it attempts to change 
in a stroke, by the bang of a single gavel, work- 
ing habits built up over many years, through 
many bargaining sessions. To assume this 
attitude is to believe that changing words on 
a piece of paper is a substitute for good man- 
agement; many of the practises that the words, 
seek to change are the habits of human lives, 
to be approached thoughtfully, carefully, and 
with full respect to the man who possesses 
them. 

Nor will the objective of efficient operation 
of the economy be met by a labor attitude that 
sees in a status quo the answer to every chal- 
lenge of change. Certainly there are wasteful 
and archaic practises in existence today that 
cannot be defended by any line of logic, and 
there must be alternatives for them and the 
people they involve. And I submit that in the 
world I have described the status quo at any 
price is too large a price. 

Generate a Rising Standard of Living 

The second objective is to generate a rising 
standard of living based upon real earnings and 
incomes. 

Our productivity has tripled the number of 
goods and services for our people—but can we 
afford to enjoy them? 

On the record we can; there has been an 
increase not only in money earnings but in real 
earnings as well. Real wages have risen faster 
than prices. 

But here again we must ask: can we continue 
as we have? 

And here again we must seek a balance. 


(CONTINUED ON THE FOLLOWING PAGE) 
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Our Film Production 
Editorial of the Month 


As a guest editorial, we reprint 
with pride these words by Par- 
thenon’s Cap P:Imer. Worth read- 
ing again by every film sponsor. 


In the course of discussions with 
a client about certain complexities 
which were being pressured into 
his picture, it became necessary to 
crystallize in words one of the 
principles on which good film- 
makers have always instinctively 
built their work. 


NOTE ON SIMPLICITY 


True simplicity is an elusive qual- 
ity, and very rare. But many 
forms pass for “simplicity.” There 
is the simplicity of paucity, where 
that’s all the man knows about 
the subject and hasn't had time to 
fog it up with complex construc- 
tions and long words. Then there’s 
the simplicity of selection—this is 
getting closer to it; it at least 
sloughs off and discards a lot of 
irrelevancies and items which, 
though relevant, aren't really fun- 
damental to the subject. 


But, to me, the real simplicity is 
the simplicity of distillation. Here 
you start with the whole complex 
subject and distill it down to its 
utter essence .. . you boil off not 
just the irrelevancies, but the ex- 
planatory material and develop- 
mental aspects — and you distill 
down to the syrup. To switch 
metaphors, you start with the bush 
covered with flowers, trace the 
branches back to the main stalk, 
follow down the stalk to the 
ground, and then at the bottom of 
the original root you find the seed 
from which the big, showy bush 
grew. True simplicity is that seed. 


Here’s an example. For a phono- 
graph record-album called “The 
Story of Jesus,” Side 3 permitted 
exactly eight seconds to tell the 
audience (children aged 6 to 9) 
why Jesus’ teachings endured 
when the many other prophets of 
the time were soon forgotten. Why 
was He different? I put the ques- 
tion up to our pastor advisors and 
got a succession of 5,000 - word 
confusing roundabouts. I read 
them, I studied the four Gospels 
in a half dozen translations, 
thought long and hard, and finally 
got the answer from my wife: 
“Until Jesus came, people had 
always been afraid of God.” 
At first glance, this seems too sim- 
ple. But when you think it over 
and roll it around in your mind, 
you find that in those few words 
is the seed from which the Gos- 
pels could be written and on which 
a church was founded, 


The simplicity of paucity ... the 
simplicity of selection . . . but, for 
real—and for good films—the sim- 
plicity of distillation. 

Cap Palmer 


Labor-Management Objectives for the 60's: 


(CONT'D FROM PRECEDING PAGE) 

One of the grave effects of an 
inflationary economy is that it 
erodes the concept of the real 
wage. Inflationary growth is pat- 
ently meaningless growth; an in- 
flationary wage is clearly a mean- 
ingless advantage. Yet in an at- 
mosphere of inflation there is apt 
to be a demand for increased 
wages, real or not, and for in- 
creased prices, whatever the effect. 


More? Or Less for All? 

Thus, more and more for every- 
body may mean less for all. 

Yet it seems to become more 
and more difficult for labor and 
management to exercise restraint 
in this area. Managements are 
competing for money in a market 
that makes judgments on divi- 
dends. And labor is committed to 
a policy of seeking more and more. 

But both of them have been able 
to meet these objectives thus far— 
but too often the consumer is the 
one who has paid. 

And I have the feeling that the 
public is going to insist that its 
own interest be added to the 
others, and that a chair be set for 
the public at the nation’s bargain- 
ing tables. 

It would be to the advantage of 
both labor and management to 
recognize that. 


World Market Competition 

The need for economic growth 
with a stable price level has a bear- 
ing upon the next major objective, 
maintaining a competitive position 
in world markets. 

At the end of the war, the mar- 
kets of the world were almost ex- 
clusively ours. The factories and 
plants of our competitors lay in 
rubble and ruin. Now the smoke 
is pouring from the stacks again 
and we find ourselves in a tough 
competition. 

Historically, other industrial na- 
tions have been our best custom- 
ers because their high standards 
supported the purchasing power 
with which to buy. But there will 


be a world full of new customers in 
a few years, and to lose the exist- 
ing markets is to lose the new ones 
as well. 

I can see no way of staying in 
world markets unless we are able 
to keep prices competitive. 

In the long run, I am convinced 
that rising standards in other na- 
tions will lessen the competitive ad- 
vantage that substandard wage now 
offers. 

It is to our national interest to 
promote within other countries an 
increasing ability to buy our prod- 
ucts, at the same time making this 
nation an attractive place to shop 
by offering competitive prices. 

Now none of these things is pos- 
sible without stability in the pro- 
ducing segment of the economy, 
without industrial peace in Amer- 
ica. 

Labor Record a Good One 

The record, obscured by the 
steel dispute, appears to be a good 
one. Since 1953 through October 
of 1959—a period including the 
steel strike, man-days of idleness 
resulting from work stoppages have 
constituted only .29 percent of all 
working time. This would indicate 
a general tranquillity in industrial 
relations, broken only occasionally 
by stoppages such as that in steel. 
And this year there have been, in 
addition to the steel dispute 
around which the headlines cluster, 
a number of notable settlements 
in important industries without 
strikes. 

I say the record appears to be a 
good one, for this reason: 

How many of those settlements 
were made because neither labor 
nor management was willing to 
face up to the demands of change 
I have indicated thus far? 


What Price for Peace? 

What price are we willing to pay 
for industrial peace? 

It may be, and I doubt if any 
man can say at the present, that 
settlements based upon a_post- 
ponement rather than an accept- 


The Past Can Wait: the Future Is With Us 


The traditional, pleasant task of reviewing the events of a 
passing year has been deferred in these first editorial pages 
so that we might bring our readers the full text of Secretary 
Mitchell’s “Objectives for the 1960's” and its clear challenge 
to both labor and management. We find in it a real opportunity 
for those who work in communication to serve America well 
in months to come. This is our future to win or to lose. & 
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ance of responsibility may prove 
more costly to our society than a 
strike. 

The objective of maintaining in- 
dustrial peace cannot, in short, be 
met unless labor and management 
meet their responsibilities for effi- 
ciency, for real growth, and for 
competitive position as well. 

And they can’t do that unless 
they talk to one another in a dif- 
ferent way than they have been 
talking. 


New Form of Communication 

What is needed is a new form of 
communication, carried on outside 
the bargaining table, carried on fre- 
quently over a period of time, to 
agree on what they can agree on, 
and to develop a mutually under- 
standable vocabulary to deal with 
those problems they cannot agree 
on. 

Let them agree on one idea as 
a Starting point. The idea is this: 

Owners and stockholders, union 
members and employees, the con- 
sumers and the public, all have a 
right to a fair share of increasing 
productivity. 

Let them agree that the time has 
come when a third chair is at 
every bargaining table, the chair 
in which the public sits—the chair 
in which as consumers and taxpay- 
ers they sit themselves. 

I have indicated many other 
things they might profitably dis- 
cuss. If I may return to the first 
objective, for example, I con- 
cluded with a description of atti- 
tudes concerning efficiency — a 
management attitude that demands 
instant change and a labor atti- 
tude that demands no change at all, 
and, in some cases, vice versa. 


Need a Positive Approach 

Now it is not unreasonable to 
me to think that if all of the money, 
and the effort, and the imagina- 
tion expended in propagandizing 
against these attitudes was spent 
instead on ways and means to re- 
solve them, that we would get far- 
ther along than we have been get- 
ting. 

I would be curious to know 
what proportion of total company 
expenses in this country, laid out 
for such useful items as product 
testing, market analysis, advertising, 
research and development and pro- 
duction costs, is allotted to under- 
stand fully that most basic and 
purposeful of all activities—the 
day-to-day relationship between 
emovloyer and employee. 

1 would be curious to know what 
proportion of the total dues money 
collected by American labor unions 
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is used to foster and promote an 
understanding of the problems of 
the industries for which the mem- 
bers work. 

But even this would not replace 
communication between them. 

Real earnings and real wages, 
settlements in the public interest, 
the acknowledgment that the con- 
sumer has a right to a fair share 
of increased productivity, engi- 
neering a price line for competi- 
tive markets, keeping the indus- 
trial peace—how badly communi- 
cation is needed on these matters. 


Labor-Management’s Path 


Labor and management in this 
country have got to start talking 
to each other in a more meaningful 
way. They have to rid themselves 
of the old social and political di- 
visions that no longer exist, for 
our economy is the bedrock of the 
western world and its strength de- 
pends upon the good sense and the 
good will of the men who operate 
it. 

There are many alternatives to 
stalemate, but there is no alter- 
native to losing the confidence and 
the trust of the world that is shap- 
ing around us. 

It is surprising how immediate 
long-range interests become. 

It is surprising how quickly 
plenty of time becomes too little 
time. 


Begin Doing Better Now 


In the objectives I have re- 
viewed, our nation has done well 
—but we must do better, and we 
must begin doing better now. 

It may seem a surrender to 
drama to speak of want here, at a 
resort city where wealth is an ex- 
trovert, but want rules the world, 
and want will change the world. 
Whether or not that change will 
continue for the human family the 
ideals of individual dignity and 
freedom that we preserve depends 
in some measure on how the rich- 
est economy in man’s history re- 
sponds to the incentives of pur- 
pose and responsibility that destiny 
has placed before it. ma 


Our New Columnist 


vy We'd like you to meet a 
new Washington contributor 
to these pages. She is Mary 
Finch Tanham, an experi- 
enced journalist who is now 
covering our beat in the na- 
tion’s capitol on your behalf. 
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EFLECTING WORLDWIDE inter- 

est in space and scientific re- 
search, U. S. films on those subjects 
took the spotlight as the most 
widely-distributed motion pictures 
shown overseas by the U. S. Infor- 
mation Agency in 1959. 

The Agency’s Motion Picture 
Service said the newest scientific 
films to draw crowds abroad were 
Out Among the Stars, Atlas in 
Orbit and Antarctica, the story of 
America’s participation in the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year. The 
Agency now has more than 60 
American scientific films circulat- 
ing in many parts of the world. 
USIA also noted an increase in 
film audiences abroad during the 
year. In the Singapore area, for 
example, more than a million per- 
sons saw 60 Agency films in com- 
mercial theatres during the first 
six months of 1959. 

USIA now has 1,300 films cir- 
culating in 83 countries, with the 
average film translated into 23 
languages and many films released 
in 44 languages. In addition to 
its own productions, the Agency 
acquires films from American pro- 
ducers or institutions sponsoring 
films. 

Too bad, old John Q. Taxpayer 
can’t see some of these impressive 
pictures here at home! Have you 
ever seen the thrilling motion pic- 
ture record of the Nautilus’ jour- 
ney under the North Pole? 

* 


Industry Can Sponsor Prints 

of “Horizons of Science” 

vy Industrial firms, foundations, 
etc., are now able to subscribe to 
the film series, Horizons of Science 
and will receive “built-in” credit 
acknowledgment for prints donated 
to schools. National Science Foun- 
dation is producing these films in 
association with the Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. 
First titles completed are: Explor- 
ing the Edge of Space; Visual Per- 
ception; and The Worlds of Dr. 
Vishniac. Al Butterfield heads the 
motion picture unit of Educational 
Testing Service. 


* 


Martin to Provide AEC With 

Film on Isotopic Generator 

vv The Martin Company will pro- 
vide the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion with a film on “SNAP III” 
the portable-type, isotopic genera- 
tor to be used as a source of elec- 
tricity in satellites, buoys, etc. That 
new portable atomic power plant 
in Wyoming (valuable for arctic 
regions) will also be a Martin film 
subject. 
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WASHINGTON FILM COMMENTARY 


by Mary Finch Tanham 


Study Being Made of Research 
Film Use in Communication 

vy The National Academy of Sci- 
ences—National Research Council 
has initiated a study of film as a 
medium for recording experimental 
phenomena and for communicat- 
ing research results among sci- 
entists. The study is expected to 
determine whether adequate and 
feasible procedures for collecting, 
storing, and disseminating data on 
research films can be established. 
Made possible by a $26,134 grant 
from the National Science Founda- 
tion, the one-year study will be 
under the direction of R. M. 
Whaley and Robert E. Green. 


And One to Grow On in’60 

at Capital Film Laboratories 

vy There’s the sound of hammers 
over at Capital Film Laboratories 
where they're expanding facilities. 
Capital will be set up for 35mm 
black and white processing in late 
January or February and ready for 
35mm neg-pos color by May. We'll 
keep you posted. 


* * 


Remington Rand’s Ready for 
Census Time With a New Film 

vy 1960 is census time across the 
land and Remington Rand is most 
timely with its new film, Census 
Sixty, just completed by Washing- 
ton Video Productions. George 
Johnston tells us it shows the ways 
in which the awesome UNIVAC 
will be utilized in taking count of 
all of us. And for Libby Welding 
Company of Kansas City, these 
producers have just completed 
three Marine Corps’ training films 
on a new portable diesel generator. 

* * 


“Man Who Didn't Believe in 
Accidents” for Safety Shows 
vy What seems to be a most inter- 
esting safety film with a psychologi- 
cal twist is being sponsored by the 
Pur-Pak Division of Excello Cor- 


poration in cooperation with the 
Milk Industry Foundation. The 
Man Who Didn't Believe in Ac- 
cidents, written and produced by 
Howard Enders of Enders Produc- 
tions here, has as its theme the 
theory that the “mature” man is 
not as liable to be accident prone. 
* * * 


Language Institutes Pictured 

in Films on Their Operations 

vy The U. S. Office of Education 
has just previewed films about the 
four Language Institutes which this 
agency sponsors under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. 
These 21-minute color films cover 
the Institutes now set up at the 
Universities of Colorado, Michi- 
gan, Texas and Louisiana State. In 
addition, a 27-minute film cover- 
ing the entire program and all four 
institutes has been produced. The 
Modern Language Association in 
New York city is providing for 
loans of these films to schools. 


* 


Roaming Around the Town . . . 
News Briefs from Everywhere 

Congratulations to Donald 
Baruch over at the Department of 
Defense for his recent award . . . 
you're going to hear a lot about 
HOPE, the new people-to-people 
program being taken up by the 
Advertising Council in January 
and February. Audio-visuals are 
going to play a major role in 
HOPE'’s first journey to Indonesia. 
We'll tell you more next month! 
L. Quincy Mumford, Librarian of 
Congress was the happy recipient 
of 158,000 feet of historical film on 
World War II aviation develop- 
ment and production methods at 
Douglas Aircraft. President Donald 
Douglas made the presentation 
here last month. 


* * 


And so, to the Soaring 60's 

‘ And here in the nation’s capitol, 
as everywhere else, we're looking 
forward to our own 10th Annual 
Production Review Issue of you 
know what. It’s BUSINESS SCREEN’s 
21st year and we're happy to be 
aboard! Thanks to the Washing- 
ton Film Council for its hospitable 
greeting to us on our maiden visit 
and to everyone who has been so 
helpful in the offices and studios 
around our town these recent 
hectic weeks! A Big New Year 
to you all. —MFT 
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Panoramic view of the United States Exhibits at India’s 
World Agriculture Fair. CineDome is in top right area. 


Oltra-Realism Comes to New Dethi— 


U. S. Shows Atom in CineDome 
at First World Agriculture Fair 


— 


better farm animals is certain to be 
of most vital interest as the United 
States offers its Exhibits during the 
first World Agriculture Fair in 


INDIA’S teeming multitudes, 
a more bountiful harvest is 
the one great hope and need of 
the present. As Gandhi once said, 


“to the millions who have to go 
without two meals a day the only 
acceptable form in which God dare 
appear is food.” 

The help which atomic radia- 


New Delhi. Continuing through 
February 14, the Fair exhibits were 
opened on December 11 by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and India’s Prime 
Minister Nehru. 


By, tion in agriculture may bring Noteworthy among them and a 
rm India’s 415 millions of people feature of the 17,000 square feet 
P through more abundant crops and occupied by the atomic energy 


In this CineDome sequence from “The Atom on the Farm” a flock of 
Michigan sheep moving to pasture will soon leap a ditch in the fore- 


ground and appear to “land” in the laps of startled spectators. 
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section is an original and highly 
unusual CineDome theater in 
which visitors will see American 
farms and farming methods by 
means of a “you are there” tech- 
nique, produced by The Jam 
Handy Organization for the Atom- 
ic Energy Commission. 


New, Exclusive Process 


Three-dimensional ultra-realism 
in motion pictures is achieved by 
a new method of taking and pro- 
jecting motion pictures and a 
screen which curves around and 
above the spectators. The Cine- 
Dome attraction is a color motion 
picture, The Atom on the Farm. 
Engineers of the Handy Organi- 
zation developed and perfected the 
special equipment used in the 
CineDome. The Detroit organi- 
zation also produced the color film. 

The picture opens with spectac- 
ular views which give the audi- 
ence the sensation of being “inside 
the atom,” with electrons spiralling 
around the nucleus and around the 
spectators. 


Takes Viewers to Farms 


The audience is then transported 
to farm areas in the United States 
to see how atomic research in this 
country has helped to produce 
more abundant yields and better 
farm livestock with less labor and 
expense. The motion picture points 
up the profound changes being 
made by the atom and how the 
atom is itself to be an instrument 
of peace and prosperity. In con- 


A Timely. Appropriate Film “Atom ou the Farm” 
Is Brought to India in a Spectacular Setting 


tent and concept, the unusual ex- 
hibit and its screen messages are 
most appropriate and welcome 
fare to the millions of Indians and 
visitors from other parts of Asia 
who will attend the Fair. 

The technique used reverses the 
usual situation in motion pictures. 
Instead of being mere views of 
images on a screen, the audience 
itself seems to “move into” the 
picture as the camera travels 
through orchards, poultry yards, 
fields and pastures. This is achiev- 
ed by the widest of wide-angle 
lenses, developed by Jam Handy 
engineers, which functions both for 
film production and for projection 
on the hemispheric screen of the 
curved dome theater. 


Use Radioactive Tracers 

By using radioactive elements 
as “tracers” in their experiments, 
plant scientists have assisted in 
new fertilization techniques which 
are shown in The Atom on the 
Farm. For its world premiere at 
New Delhi, the Atomic Energy 
Commission picture includes the 
spraying of an apple orchard with 
fertilizer which is absorbed through 
the leaves. Michigan State Uni- 
versity specialists cooperated in the 
filming of the production. 

Four departments of govern- 
ment coordinated the U. S. Ex- 
hibits: the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Department of Com- 
merce and the U. S. Information 
Agency. 


Below: closeup on sheep as Jam Handy technicians employ their ex- 
tremely wide-angle lens equipment to bring the moving flock into close 
proximity with audiences in the CineDome theater. 
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Body engineers use skeletons to explain the 
differences in types of car construction. 


American Motors Presents: 


A Family Tour of America 
in the Automobile Age 


Sponsor: American Motors Corporation. 


TITLE: America—The Automobile Age, 43 
min. (27 min.—TV; 10 min.—theatrical), 
color, produced by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Commercial and Industrial Division. 


ye Introduced early in America—The Automo- 
bile Age is one of the stars of the show—a 
1902 Rambler, racy as can be, and still oper- 
ating nicely. The film covers the next 58 years 
through the eyes of a typical American family 
to wind up with a run-down on the fast-selling 
1960 model, outdistanced only by Ford and 
Chevrolet and topping Plymouth to be the first 
independent in decades to even challenge the 
“big three.” 


Covers Progress of Three Generations 


“Although the movie deals with the auto- 
mobile industry and especially the development 
of modern single-unit car construction, it is not 
a ‘nuts and bolts’ film,” said Fred W. Adams, 
director of automotive advertising and mer- 
chandising of American Motors, at a recent 
preview in New York. “It shows how a fam- 
ily’s living habits are changed by the auto- 
mobile through three generations. Included are 
scenes from the two world wars, the zany 
‘twenties’ and humorous and poignant times 
in the life of the Barker family.” 

Included in the cast are 16 principal actors 
plus numerous others. The film took almost 
eight months to complete plus many thousands 
of miles of fact-finding travel by MGM pro- 
ducer Robert Drucker and writer Robert C. 
Bennett. Frank Blair, television newscaster, 
narrates and appears in the film. 

About 121% miles of film were exposed on 
18 exterior and interior sets at the MGM lots 
in California, as well as on the Los Angeles 
freeways. 


How to Obtain This Color Picture 


The film will be available on free loan 
through any Rambler dealer or from Modern 
Talking Picture Service exchanges at 30 na- 
tionwide locations. 
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arld Premiere of 
Rhapsody of a” 
Suiday, the fourth of December 
al four o'clock tn lhe aflernoon 
Nineteen hundred and fifly-nine 
She Hanley Shealer 
Penns iylvanta 


PITUSBURGI 


of the United States Steel Technicolor Film “Rhapsody of Steel” 


film medium, the evening of Decem- 

ber 4th, 1959 marked the world pre- 
miere of a new United States Steel Corporation 
color motion picture, Rhapsody of Steel, at the 
Stanley Theater in Pittsburgh. 

On that gala Friday night, several thousand 
guests of the company, including film and 
television celebrities, press, civic officials and 
executives of U. S. Steel witnessed the un- 
veiling of a top-flight animated history of stee! 
and heard the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra 
play the stirring original music of the overture 
to Rhapsody of Steel. 

By all odds, it was the “big party” of the 
film medium, certainly the best premiere event 
in years. The 23-minute Technicolor film, 
written and produced by John Sutherland, was 
its centerpiece but a host of “firsts” and event- 


M “tie mes IN THE ANNALS of the factual 


Below: film guests and hosts (l to r) are B. S. 
Chapple, Adm. V.P., U. S. Steel; Bob Cum- 
mings; Mrs. Chapple and Mrs. Cummings. 
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ful circumstances combined to make business 
film history. 

This was also the Pittsburgh Symphony's 
public debut of the Rhapsody overture—and 
the world-famous Orchestra also recorded the 
entire musical score, written especially for the 
film by the Academy Award winner Dmitri 
Tiomkin. 

It was Mr. Tiomkin who held the baton and 
conducted the 72 musicians on this premiere 
night. The composer was presented with a 
stainless steel baton just moments earlier by 
Roger M. Blough, board chairman of United 
States Steel. 

Premiere guests were welcomed by Leslie 
B. Worthington, president of the Corporation. 
Among the celebrities introduced were Conrad 
Hilton (whose new Pittsburgh Hilton was 
(CONTINUED ON THE FOLLOWING PAGE) 


Above: (/ to r) composer Dmitri Tiomkin is 
shown with L. B. Worthington, President; 
Roger M. Blough, Board Chairman, U. S. Steel. 
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WORLD PREMIERE OF 


(CONTINUED FROM THE PRECEDING PAGE) 
formally opened the previous day), Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Cummings, Cornel and Mrs. 
Wilde, Sid Caesar and Audrey Meadows, Leo 
Carillo, Laurence Melchior and Charles Denby, ty 
president of the Pittsburgh Symphony Society. 


Treasure That Came from Outer Space 


™ Then came the picture. This superbly ani- 


Were Sa mated Technicolor featurette depicts the com- 

4, ’ ; ing of iron to earth in meteorites at the begin- 

me! Sixt - a. ning of time and translates the metal’s progress 
- P Be: through the centuries to the era of tomorrow’s 


steel-clad rockets which will carry the metal 
and its cargo of astronauts back into outer 
space. Art director Eyvind Earle and produc- 
tion designer Maurice Noble have earned mer- 


EDITORIAL CAMERA HIGHLIGHTS AT THE PREMIERE: 


Above: “premiere time” at the Stanley-Warner Theater and 
local townsfolk were on hand to view the arrival of celebrities. 


At right: U. S. Steel's Board Chairman Roger Blough 
(third from left) presents steel baton to Mr. Tiomkin who is 
displaying it proudly as M.C. Jack Brand and Charles Denby look on. 


Below: and within the Stanley Theater's well-filled lobby, celebs 
and guests mingle while awaiting the premiere curtain call. 


ited praise for the imaginative, superlatively 
drawn sequences which take the “metal from 
heaven” through its historic phases. 

Narration by Gary Merrill is in keeping with 
the powerful, convincing Sutherland script; 
direction by Carl Urbano has brought to the 
screen one of the most effective public rela- 
tions pictures of this or any other year. 

The factual film contributions of United 
States Steel have played a most eventful role 
in the modern history of this medium. Rhap- 
sody of Steel marks another milestone along 
a road that leads back to the turn of the cen- 
tury when a Steel-sponsored silent film on the 
birth of Gary, Indiana, played the nickelodeons. 


High Spot in Steel’s Film History 


Through the silent era and into recent dec- 
ades, Steel has brought worldwide audiences 
a host of interesting and useful pictures. With 
technical information and education as _ its 
primary moving force, the Steel film program 
has, from time to time, diverted to keep the 
public and its employees informed through 
the medium of the screen. Just a little over 
20 years ago, in the year when BUSINESS 
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“RHAPSODY OF STEEL” 


SCREEN was born, a Technicolor short titled 


ti Men Make Steel began its nearly two decades 
= of public showing. Then, as now, theatres 
were the primary distribution outlet. 


Within the past year, two other Steel films 
have played to millions of Americans in simi- 
lar theatrical showings. Jonah and the High- 
way, devoted to public interest in the nation’s 
: highway program and its need for engineers, 
"i was another Sutherland production; The Five 
Mile Dream, an exciting visual report on the 


newly-completed Mackinac Straits bridge, was 
r the other recent theatrical offering. 
is And it is to theatres, some 6,000 of them 
te across the country, to which The Jam Handy 
a Organization will distribute Rhapsody of Steel 
2 in the year ahead. Backed by extremely favor- 


Above: television celebrities congratulate the 

composer of the “Rhapsody” film score. Left 

to right are Audrey Meadows; Mrs. Sid Caesar; 
ms Sid Caesar and Dmitri Tiomkin, who conducted 

the 72-piece Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra 
in its rendition of his overture music. 


Pittsburgh television cameras recorded guests’ 


able theatrical press reviews, such as Hedda 
Hopper’s “exceptional entertainment . . . should 
be seen in every theatre in the country”; the 
film has been welcomed by house managers. 

Jim McCollum heads the motion picture at 
United States Steel. Fortified by top quality 
films such as these, Steel’s film program is 
making a tremendous contribution to the com- 
pany’s “public image’ and to the precious 
ingredient of faith in their own work among 
its employees. 

For the big family that is Steel includes its 
hundreds of thousands of workers and share- 
holders, customers and customer employees as 
well as the generations of young people who 
witness pictures like this under screening cir- 
cumstances which excite the imagination and 
renew confidence in the economic system which 
has made such progress and provided the 
sinews of the free world’s new strength. 

Significant among press comments follow- 
ing premiere showings was this passage by THE 
CuicaGo DaILy News’ film critic, Sam Lesner: 

Reminding his readers of the film’s final 
frame that says “man’s progress is the progress 
of steel,” Mr. Lesner commented: 

“Rhapsody of Steel, made under the auspices 
of United States Steel, in my opinion gives the 
laboring man, from the beginning of the iron 
age to the awesome astronautical present, a 
hero’s role in the story of steel. 

“For what it’s worth, perhaps there would be 
some benefit in asking all the parties concerned 
with current steel industry-labor problems to 
sit down and look at Rhapsody of Steel.” \y 


Above: (l to r) are screen actor Cornel Wilde 
and Mrs. Wilde (Jean Wallace) with Leo is 
Carillo and one of the premiere guests. 


Above: (1 to r) Faye Parker with Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Cohen, Pittsburgh Post film critic. 


i Below: seated with members of the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra (left) are the Wilbur DeParis group who played Dixieland interlude music. 


Mn comments amid crowd scenes in the lobby .. . 
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Aerospace Films From Industry 


Motion Pictures on Defense, Space Age Problems and Safety Are Made 
by Industry As Air Force Sponsored Film Program Enters Second Year 


by Mary Finch Tanham 


Washington Correspondent of Business Screen 


EVERAL WEEKS AGo, in a Washington, 
D.C. screening room, representatives of 
a large California architectural firm and 
U.S. Air Force officials from the Pentagon met 
to discuss the workprint of a new 13'% minute 
color film which may have a significant effect on 
the career attitudes of the coming generation. 
The film, titled The Door, is unique in that 
it was mutually planned by industry and the 
government to provide inspiration and guidance 
to youth groups. Its sponsors, Daniel Mann, 
Johnson and Mendenhall, hope that the picture 
will direct the thoughts of young people into 
scientifig channels; the Air Force, facing the 
technological problems of the Aerospace age, 
hopes so, too. 
Supplement Air Force Film Program 


The Door is typical of a dozen sponsored 
films currently in production or beginning dis- 
tribution for the Air Force’s successful Spon- 
sored Motion Picture Program, which was 
launched two years ago to supplement the Air 
Force’s regular film program. 

Today, with the Air Force's efficient new 
approval set-up, film scripts by-pass the tedi- 
ous maze of government channels and need 
only obtain the stamp of approval from three 
Air Force officials. And, according to Rodney 


B. Radford, Chief, Motion Picture Section of 
Air Force Operations in the Pentagon, these 
same three officials follow through from an ab- 
stract idea until the production is finished and 
approved. 

The Air Force, which has often been com- 
pared in size to the top fifty, largest U.S. cor- 
porations, is naturally interested in a wide vari- 
ety of motion picture subjects in addition to 
those produced as part of its regular film pro- 
gram. 

Untapped Reservoir of Future Needs 


Films already sponsored explore the sub- 
jects of rocket safety for youth, the area de- 
fense concept, estate planning, wildlife conser- 
vation, space feeding and other space medicine 
subjects. For the future, there is an untapped 
reservoir of subject matter which concerns the 
Air Force, such as community relations, safe 
driving, communications, and all of the human- 
mechanical problems of the Aerospace age. 

“There will always be a heavy demand for 
films in excess of those we can either buy or 
produce for ourselves,” says Radford. “And 
many, many times we've reviewed commer- 
cially produced films on Air Force subjects 
which, had they been produced under the very 
general policy guidance of the sponsored film 
program, would have been more useful to both 
the sponsor and the Air Force.” 


Tools for Education and Information 


From the Air Force point of view, the pri- 
vately-financed sponsored films are educational 
and informational “tools’—for the sponsor the 
films are invaluable for public relations, in- 
stitutional advertising and good will. Summing 
it up, J. R. McLeod of AVCO, sponsor of 
Down to Earth, a film about atmospheric re- 
entry, said: “I believe that with this animated 
film . . . we will achieve our objectives of aid- 
ing in space-age education and bringing 
AVCO’s work to the attention of millions in a 
dignified and interesting way.” 

A partial list of other sponsors includes the 
Koppers Co., Inc., Winthrop Pharmaceutical 


Left and Right: scenes from film “Power for Bomarc’”’ 


Pictured at recent review showing of “The Door” are (I to r): 
Col. W. A. Hamer, viewing for AF policy; Leonard Turner, of 
Daniel, Mann Johnson & Mendenhall, sponsors; Raleigh 
Farmer, Personnel, ARDC Command; Capt. Gordon Cruick- 
shanks, SAFOI, evaluating for TV use; Rodney Radford, Mo- 
tion Picture Chief, AF Ops; Major Stockton Shaw, viewing 
for information policy; and Capt. W. Marley, Office, Asst. 
Secy. of Defense (pub. affairs) who viewed film for all services. 


Alvin explains re-entry into earth's atmos- 
phere from space in film “Down to Earth.” 


Laboratories of Sterling Drug, Pur-Pak Divi- 
sion of Excello Corporation, and Owens-Corn- 
ing Fiberglas Corporation, who kicked off the 


. project twenty-eight days after it was an- 


nounced by sponsoring a community-relations 
film about jet-age noise, titled Peace and Quiet. 

In some cases, films are co-sponsored by in- 
dustry as, for instance, a film about satellite- 
tracking which was jointly financed by the Gen- 
eral Electric Miniature Lamp Division and 
Bankers Life and Casualty Co. 


Sponsor Pays All Production Costs 


When it comes to paying for film production, 
the Air Force is not permitted to mix federal 
and private money. There are no 50-50 
“deals,” and the ceiling for film budgets is up 
to the sponsor. Film costs range from $15,000 
to $100,000, and there is one of each in pro- 
duction, with the average budget per picture 
around $30,000. That this is a pretty solid 
investment for the sponsor has been indicated 
from first reports of Peace and Quiet. In the 
first six months there were 5,359 showings for 
an audience of 224,142, and an estimated TV 
audience of 8,175,000. 

As has been indicated, the Air Force assists 
the producer and sponsor in planning, produc- 
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“Mission-Sonic Boom” forthcoming Koppers’ 
film (by Wilding) is discussed by company ex- 
ecutives O. W. Carman and John Philips (at 
left) with Mr. Radford (standing) and the film’s 
script writer, Oeveste Granducci (at right). 


ing, and reviewing film treatments, scripts and 
the final production. The “mechanics” are 
simple. 

First, the Air Force will “set aside,” for 
thirty days, a film subject under consideration 
by a prospective sponsor and his producer. 
During this period which gives the sponsoi 
adequate time for full consideration of a pro- 
posed film project, the Air Force will answer 
any questions. If an agreement is reached, the 
sponsor merely provides the Air Force with 
a letter of intent, and film planning is started 
immediately. 

The pictures usually run 13'% or 27 minutes 
in length; most are shot 35 mm ECN, although 
Kodachrome and Ektachrome have also been 
used. Air Force footage is available for pro- 
ducers at usual stock footage prices, with a 
minimum charged for “search time.” 


Credits Are Retained on All Prints 

Completed films contain the usual company 
presentation titles which are retained on all 
prints, whether distributed by the sponsor or 
the Air Force. Sound track references to the 
sponsoring company occur only if they actually 
belong in the story for historical accuracy or 
for other non-commercial reasons. Sponsor's 
products appear only if they are a necessary 
and a logical part of the film story. 

O. W. Carman of Koppers Co., Inc., sponsors 
of Mission-Sonic Boom, says: “Seldom is it 
possible for a pure public service effort to so 
effectively motivate a sales potential. We ap- 
preciate the opportunity given us and the able 
guidance in reaching the objectives desired 
both by the Air Force and the Koppers Com- 
pany.” 

For the protection of the sponsor, the pro- 
ducer and the Air Force, each step in produc- 
tion—treatment, script, roughcut workprint 
and answer print—is reviewed and mutally ap- 
proved. Air Force approvals take a minimum 
of time and include review and approval by 
the Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Public Affairs. This procedure eliminates 
“surprises” along the way. “Once a script is 
approved, the Air Force objective is to try in 
every way to finish the picture, not change the 
picture,” Radford pointed out. 

The completed film may be used, without 
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restriction, by both the sponsor and the Air 
Force. Depending upon the value of the sub- 
ject matter, its utility, and the quality of the 
film, the Air Force may buy up to several hun- 
dred copies of each picture. 

“The Air Force program is unique,” agrees 
Ben Greenburg of Allend’or Productions. 
“They have succeeded in chopping off all the 
complicated red tape involved in usual govern- 
ment procedures.” 


Use 450 Copies of “Peace and Quiet” 


Over 450 prints of Peace and Quiet have 
been purchased by the Air Force. And, pend- 
ing completion and approval of the film Mis- 
sion-Sonic Boom, the Air Force has tentatively 
ordered over 800 prints of this picture, which 
deals with the by-product of supersonic flight. 

Air Force prints are distributed through the 
Air Force’s Central Film Exchange in St. 


The Air Force Central Film Exchange, in Si. 
Louis, serves 140 base film libraries. 


Louis, an agency which, in turn, services over 
140 Air Force base film libraries all over the 
world. This film exchange, created to service 
the Air Force, has recorded 1,900,000 show- 
ings to an audience of 19,000,000 in one year, 
exclusive of TV programming. 

To obtain a print of an Air Force Spon- 
sored film, groups need only to contact the In- 
formation Officer at the nearest Air Force 
installation or write to the public relations offi- 
cer of the various sponsoring companies. 


Other Benefits to Sponsors Noted 


There are many additional benefits for the 
sponsor who produces a public service film 
with Air Force cooperation. Vertical Frontier, 
for example, after its premiere in Washing- 
ton before some 300 government officials and 
medical group representatives, was subsequent- 
ly shown on Sunday NBC-TV and reviewed in 


This charming “moonwatcher” (a member of 
the National Civil Air Patrol) describes satellite 
tracking in “Needle in the Sky.” 


Variety. The Variety review described the 
space medicine film as: 

“. . . far more interesting than any Buck 
Rogers video presentation extant,” and “. . . 
an excellent pubrelations move on the part of 
the pharmaceutical house because it is devoid 
of any sales pitch, its major objective being to 
explain what’s ahead in space travel.” 

Sam S. Anslyn, Publications Manager of 
Marquardt Corporation, sponsors of Power For 
Bomarc, says that this film “. . . was an oppor- 
tunity to do a public-customer relations film 
effort with the cooperation of Boeing—a com- 
pany with whom we are closely associated.” 
Boeing Aircraft Company is presently contem- 
plating the purchase of this film for its repre- 
sentatives in Japan, Switzerland and other 
areas. 

1,000 Requests for “Rocket Club” Film 

The film Rocket Club, sponsored by the 
Daisy Manufacturing Company, was recently 
shown to 450 high school and college students 
in the middle west by the General Electric 
Company. Douglas Productions made the film. 

Results: the sponsors have been cited for 
this film on behalf of the National Safety Coun- 
cil and the American Rocket Society. Utilizing 
its regular comic book advertisements, Daisy 
has published 34,000,000 “Rocket Club” film 
announcements. From the first two weeks’ re- 
port, Daisy has received over 1,000 requests 
for film showings. 

The success of the Air Force Sponsored 
Film Program has largely been attributed to 
civilian chief Radford, who has had twenty- 
one years “in and out” of government service, 
and a lifetime of motion picture experience. 
As ex-chief of the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration Sponsored Film Program in 1952, 
he is familiar with negotiations between pri- 
vate industry and the government, and can 
“speak the language” of the producer. He has 
helped shape the Air Force program so that 
it is mutually beneficial for the sponsor, the 
producer, the Air Force . . . and the nation. 


Below: the film “Vertical Frontier” pictures medical problems involved in space exploration. 
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Mr. Pennyfeather sets an example .. . 


The 

Small World 
of John J. 
Pennyfeather 


An Intensive Program of 
Personnel Management, With 
Film As Its Nucleus, Aims 

to Help Develop Personality 
Among Those Who Represent 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


Below: “film within a film” as the audience 


discusses a situation with film makers. 
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66 E Do Not want a film to teach a 
W aince the techniques of insurance 
selling—however subtle these may 
be—instead, we want a film to do something 
that quite probably has never been done be- 
fore.” 

With these words and others of like tone, 
C. E. Smith, sales manager for Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau ( Wis.) challenged Mehring 
Productions to make what was to become The 
Small World of John J. Pennyfeather, a 16mm 
film that is certain to be regarded as among the 
most unusual business motion pictures of re- 
cent years. 

Film Has Good Technical Qualities 

In every technical way, Pennyfeather is a 
work of quality. It runs 44 minutes in full color 
and sound. The color is Ektachrome and is 
“soft” yet remarkably faithful throughout. The 
great majority of its sound is lip sync and is ex- 
ceptionally clean. Casting, direction, editing 
and special effects work belie its modest budget. 

However, it is not in the film’s high tech- 
nical quality or low production budget that it 
meets the extraordinary challenge of Smith's 
words, but in what the film does, why and how. 

Employers Mutuals of Wausau, a leading 
writer of workmen’s compensation coverage 
and other forms of insurance, wanted something 
strikingly different from the usual. If success- 
ful, the film would pioneer a concept of com- 
munications that would have application far 
beyond the company’s own uses. 


Changes in Viewpoint the Objective 

The film was to be a key part—but notably 
only a part—of an overall program of what 
Smith terms “personal development.” Signifi- 
cantly, he refuses to call it a sales training pro- 
gram. He wanted a film that would have noth- 
ing less for an objective than to bring about 
actual changes of perception and viewpoint 
—personality changes, if you will—in its in- 
tended audience. 

As Smith described the film he proposed, he 
eliminated most standard approaches to busi- 
ness film making. It would show, teach or 
demonstrate nothing of the selling art as such. 


Above: sales manager C. E. Smith discusses 
the development of “Pennyfeather” with Mrs. 
Mehring of the film’s production team. 


There was to be no pretty color footage of the 
Home Office, no lip sync “Message From Our 
President” (or, in this case, Sales Manager), 
no animation of an ideal salesman fighting 
Resistance or defeating Competition. Nor, in- 
deed, was the film to attempt to motivate a 
sales force by dramatizing the genuine service 
aspects of the insurance business. 

Those experienced in making films for busi- 
ness are probably nodding knowingly at this 
point. It is a homily of the industry that “all 
you need to do to find twelve philosophers is 
to get a dozen businessmen together to discuss 
a film,” in the words of one old timer. 

Instead, time was spent in working out ways 
of translating an idealistic policy of personnel 
management into a program of communications 
of real subtlety. Most of the discussions be- 
tween Smith and the Mehrings took place in 
Smith’s comfortable and informal living room. 
The chill and stuffiness of conference rooms 
and offices was notably absent from the Wau- 
sau meetings. 

The discussions ranged the fields of both 
insurance and film making. Both sides—if there 
were “sides” to the dicussion—found quick 
understanding within the framework of their 
common idealism. 


Salesman Relates to Buyer’s Needs 

Smith told the Mehrings: “I would rather 
think of the function of a salesman as being 
effectively to assist a buyer in making an in- 
telligent purchase. I know that this is true of 
the better salesman. They know—and it is not 
a pretense or a pose—that their personal wel- 
fare is tied to the welfare of others and that our 
society is not held together by a ‘dog eat dog’ 
or a ‘devil take the hindmost’ philosophy.” 

The Mehrings told Smith: “To be really 
effective, a motion picture should never preach. 
People do not do things because you say ‘do 
this’ or ‘do that.’ Feelings and understandings 
are the keys to motivation.” 

In May of this year, after three months of 
actual production, The Small World of John J. 
Pennyfeather was in the cans. If anything, it 
has surpassed C. E. Smith’s original hopes for 
it. It has won enthusiastic praise from such 
communications experts as Dr. S. I. Hayakawa, 
who termed it “terrific.” 


Film Not Intended to Be Used Alone 


The film was never intended to be used alone 
and probably will never be so used. Neverthe- 
less, it unfolds as smoothly as a half-hour tele- 
vision drama. John J. Pennyfeather (as por- 
trayed by actor Tom Palmer) has come to Los 
Angeles to open an office for his hosiery con- 
cern. He is not a bad man, not even a bad 
salesman, but his view of the world and more 
particularly of its people is narrowly restricted. 
He stereotypes all whom he meets, failing to 
understand when their reactions are at variance 
with his expectations. 

Pennyfeather is seen through the eyes of 
Mike and Margo Miller (Lee Goodman and 
Gail Kobe), two film makers who are working 
on a project of their unnamed client. Mike and 
Margo are the film’s viewpoint characters, serv- 
ing to interpret for the audience Pennyfeather’s 
actions. 

‘They are helped in this by a story-telling de- 
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vice of considerable ingenuity. This is an “off- 
stage” audience with whom they communicate 
via a prop movie screen. The off-stage audience 
is free to break into the story between se- 
quences to ask Mike and Margo searching 
questions about Pennyfeather and particularly 
about their interpretations of his actions. 

The off-stage audience comprises a training 
session much like that which will actually use 
the film. It thus serves as a doubly strong 
identifying element in the film. 


Exploring One Man’s Small World 


Pennyfeather is followed into a number of 
situations devised to explore his “small world.” 
Surprisingly enough, perhaps, only one of these 
situations in any way involves selling, and it is 
of hosiery rather than insurance. In scene after 
scene Pennyfeather is shown being blocked by 
common errors of perception: 

He fails to understand uniqueness in those 
he meets, mentally placing all people in neat 
and absolute categories of his own devising. 

He sees things as unchanging and hence fails 
to adapt to the constant change that affects all 
persons and things. 

He fails to identify himself with others, even 
in his own business, feeling himself apart and 
often at variance with others. 

He is unable to think in terms of “wholes,” 
being always preoccupied with the parts, which 
are to him often inexplicable. 

He deals almost exclusively in “either-or’s” 
seeing little or nothing of the in-betweens. 

These perceptual errors and others form a 
kind of prison for Pennyfeather of which he is 
entirely ignorant. They make him neither an 
evil person nor even a poor salesman, as the 
conference leader in the film points out. They 
do, however, keep him from being a bigger 
person and from operating as effectively as he 
could. 


Other Devices and Materials Used 


As has been said, The Small World of John 
J. Pennyfeather is a part of an entire program 
of personnel management devised by C. E. 
Smith with help from the Mehrings. As such, 
the film cannot be discussed alone in a way 
that does justice to the whole program. 

The film forms the nucleus for a number of 
other audio-visual devices and materials all 
bearing on the same theme: identifying and 
exploring the blocks to effective relationships 
between people. These materials include so far 
a pair of “short stories” covering the charac- 
ters, “blow-ups” and posters taken from the 
film, a “take-home” piece on interpersonal rela- 
tionships and a series of extraordinary tape 
recordings demonstrating principles of percep- 
tion. 

The short stories are in booklet form. They 
cover the “private lives” of John J. Penny- 
feather and Steve Baker, another of the film’s 
subject characters, up to the time of their “ap- 
pearance” in the film. By this means, the film’s 
viewers are able to see why Pennyfeather and 
the far more effective Baker act as they do. 

The blow-up and posters are designed to 
enable a conference leader to guide the dis- 
cussion back and forth to scenes in the film 


(CONCLUDED ON PAGE SIXTY) 
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A Major Film Venture Brings 


Gulf’s Visual 
Story of Oil's 
Unseen Journey 


Vital Fuels on the Move 


from Well-Heads to Refinery 


HERE Is A SAD LAMENT of those who try 

to portray, or even understand, the oil 

business—you seldom see people and you 
never see oil. 

These were problems encountered in the 
planning of Gulf Oil Corporation’s new 30- 
minute, Technicolor public relations film, Un- 
seen Journey, filmed by MPO Productions, and 
newly-released through Association Films, Inc., 
for national distribution. 

The picture, a major venture for both Gulf 
and MPO, and an outstanding film on anyone’s 
“best of °59,” tells the complex story of how 
oil is moved from isolated well-heads to often 
far-distant refineries. 


A 25,000 Mile Journey for Scenes 


Following months of preparation and loca- 
tion scouting by Gulf’s Director of Public Rela- 
tions, Craig Thompson, and assistant Paul 
Sheldon, with MPO’s staff, headed by Pro- 
ducer-Director-Writer Murray Lerner, the pro- 
duction got under way early this year and was 
shot on location in Texas, Louisiana, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York. 25,000 miles of travel 
with cameras cranking over much of the way 
went into the finished product. _ 

One of the major themes of Unseen Journey 
is the fact that the journey of the oil passes 
beneath a great variety of communities and 


Below: helicopter travel helped MPO cam- 
eramen obtain dramatic shots in remote areas 
for Gulf Oil's “Unseen Journey.” 


1959 


Diminutive man beside shining metal for a 
dramatic scene. This huge 26-inch pipe- 
line rae | oil from Colorado City, Texas. 


activities, without being noticed and without 
disrupting these places. With this in mind, 
Producer Murray Lerner felt that aerials of the 
right of way would impart this feeling of motion 
and at the same time portray the people and 
places involved. 


Helicopter Invades Remote Areas 

A helicopter was used to trace the actual 
route of the pipelines in West Texas. This 
allowed low-level flying shots and photographic 
control practically impossible in a plane. Sev- 
eral times the MPO crew was stuck in isolated 
spots in canyon or desert country and had no 
way or time to leave for meals while photo- 
graphing a hard-to-get piece of action, such 
as coyotes or rattlesnakes. Then the helicop- 
ter would be dispatched to bring lunch. The 
look on the face of a grocer at some lonely 
crossroads in West Texas when he saw a heli- 
copter land in front of his door and the pilot 
walk in casually to buy lunch—to go—is 
interesting to contemplate. 

Another unexpected use of the helicopters 
was in photographing coyotes in Sand Hills, 
Texas. Two coyotes had been captured, and 
(CONCLUDED ON PAGE SIXTY-FOUR) 


Above: the cameraman gets a close-up of the 
newest Gulf Oil super-tanker at her Ostrica, 
Louisiana dock. Scene from the MPO film. 
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The Men Who Help Guide 
A-V Programs in Leading 


Industries Present Their 
Experienced Viewpoints: 


Can 
Audio- 
Visual 
Activities 
Companies 


Copyright 1959 by 
Business Screen Magazines, Inc. 


William E. Morris: 


LET MANAGEMENT KNOW 
OF PLANS—AND RESULTS 


‘e In order for top management 
to recognize the impact of the ef- 
fectiveness in training and in sales 
promotion of audio-visual pro- 
grams, it is the responsibility of 
those producing such material to 
properly present the program and 
also be ready to supply tangible 
evidence of the effectiveness of the 
effort. 

This means that in the pre-mar- 
keting phase of any product, there 
is the real obligation to plan for 
the introduction of the product 
and also for creation of the de- 
mand. While pre-marketing pro- 
grams are being formulated, those 
responsible for the audio-visual 
activities must take time to pre- 
pare a good presentation on the 
treatment of the problem through 
audio-visual aids. 

We should keep in mind the real 
importance of properly formulat- 
ing, presenting and selling the 
project to management. After the 
program is approved, the product 
introduced, it is also equally im- 
portant for us to show evidence of 
acceptance and effectiveness of this 
part of the promotional and selling 
program. 

Under no circumstances should 
there be any compromise on the 
purpose of the audio-visual proj- 
ect. At the time that the program 
is presented to management, there 
must be a single objective for the 
whole project. Too often, there 
is a temptation to consolidate sev- 
eral requirements into one film, 
with the result that none is com- 
pletely successful. 

Management today is becoming 
aware of the impact of audio- 
visual programs and it is our re- 
sponsibility to present this material 


and the appropriate follow-up in a 
manner to result in mutual benefits 
for our departments and our com- 
panies. 
—wWilliam E. Morris 
Professional Services Manager 
Baxter Laboratories, Inc. 


Jay B. Gordon: 


MEET INDUSTRY'S NEEDS 
AND UPGRADING FOLLOWS 


ve Audio-visual communication is 
the most potent force for the dis- 
semination of intelligence ever in- 
vented. It is an obligation of all 
creative audio-visual personnel to 
become proficient in the arts and 
skills necessary to produce effec- 
tive audio - visuals economically 
and on time. 

Management expects quality, ef- 
ficiency and dispatch in all its en- 
terprises. Audio-visuals in the 
service of industry, to deserve up- 
grading, must serve the needs of 
industry. 

We must live up to the require- 
ments of audio-visual communica- 
tion, must establish and defend its 
standards, and contribute to the 
confidence management has in any 
enterprise which bears the sweet 
fruit of practicality. 

—Jay B. Gordon, Supervisor 
Motion Pictures, A-V Aids, 
North American Aviation, Inc. 
Autonetics Division 


MY SIX BASIC PRECEPTS 


FOR OUR FILM PROGRAM 


“* We can help up-grade audio- 
visuals in American business by 
following the six basic precepts 
which have helped me steer my 
own course. Change the order to 
suit your problems but here 
they are: 

1. Keep in mind the basic pur- 


pose of your film production while 
it is being made; keep it constantly 
aimed on this target. 

2. Always strive for quality but 
avoid making “quality” the prime 
objective to the detriment of pur- 
poseful content. 

3. Always remember that your 
picture is going to be viewed by 
human beings—not machines. If 
it isn’t interesting, it isn’t anything. 

4. Always remember, too, that 
the chief virtue of “the picture with 
a purpose” is it’s practicability. 
Inspiration, art, talent, and know- 
how must be combined in proper 
measure to insure a picture that 
will do the job for which it was 
intended. 

6. Finally . . . make sure that 
management knows what you are 
doing. A “premiere” of the new 
picture for management is prob- 
ably its most important single 
showing. 

—Vincent H. Hunter, Manager 

Motion Picture Bureau 


Union Pacific Railroad Company 


William H. Buch: 


SIMPLIFY, BE CREATIVE 
AND EDUCATE THE USERS 


yx In motion pictures we will plan 
more effective use of films by dem- 
onstrating how they can help by 
simplifying booking procedures, by 
teaching projection techniques, and 
by acquainting salesmen more 
thoroughly with film subject mat- 
ter. 

In the visua! presentations, we 
plan to use a greater variety of 
audio-visual techniques, consult 
with participants at the earliest 
stages to permit guidance on use of 
visuals, use fresh and imaginative 
art conceptions to avoid sameness 
and sterility and also strive for 
simplicity to achieve better com- 
munication. 

—W. H. Buch, Ass’t Mer. 
Sales Promotion 
Lederle Laboratories 
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W.H. Pratt, Jr.: 


QUALITATIVE STANDARDS 
PROVE VALUE OF FILMS 


vr Any activity to acquire status 
must be shown to be a worthwhile, 
effective project when compared 
with competing activities that al- 
ready have the desired status. This 
is true of audio-visuals, partic- 
ularly the motion picture. More 
money is spent each year in pro- 
ducing motion pictures on the 
basis of faith than almost any 
other informational or advertising 
activity one can mention. It is as 
though we were producing auto- 
mobiles without any guarantee or 
knowledge of how far they will go, 
where they will take us, or what 
the cost per unit results will be. 


Evaluation Needs Attention 

I believe that if we want audio- 
visuals to be considered seriously 
by advertising managers and man- 
agement in general, we must give 
attention to evaluation. On a quan- 
titative basis, motion picture costs 
per thousand viewers per produc- 
tive minute compare favorably 
with other media. Many cases are 
on record where such costs are 
much lower. 

However, when we compare the 
motion picture on a qualitative 
basis, we move into an area in 
which the motion picture is par- 
ticularly outstanding. It is in this 
area of quality that films easily 
prove to be more effective, effi- 
cient, and economical than othe 
media. 

Area of Least Research 


These are the factors that should 
be emphasized and stressed to up- 
grade the status of audio-visuals. 
These compzrative data should be 
accumulated and made available. 
Unfortunately, however, it is in the 
area of qualitative analysis that 
least research has been done and in 
which we have the most difficulty 
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presenting significant facts and fig- 
ures. This, I believe, is our imme- 
diate challenge. 


—W. H. Pratt, Jr. Film Manager, 
American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 


Marshall (Mike) Hosp: 


VERSATILE, DEPENDABLE 
— WORDS TO REMEMBER 


* Here's the way we can up-grade 
audio-visuals in Our companies: 

1. Keep up on all the latest de- 
velopments in the audio-visual field 
and see that your personnel is also 
informed. 

2. Set a standard of being de- 
pendable for both personnel and 
equipment. 

3. Have the versatility to handle 
all types of assignments. 

4. Keep ever alert to new and 
improved methods. 

5. Maintain good appearance of 
yourself and personnel at AV 


presentations. 
6. Initiative and creativeness in 
presentations. 
—M. F. Hosp 


Audio-Visual Section 
General Mills, Inc. 


WORDS OF WISDOM FROM 
27 LEADING EXECUTIVES 


vy This editorial symposium among 
members of the Industrial Audio- 
Visual Association was initiated at 
that group’s recent Princeton fall 
meeting. We began publication of 
these original contributions in our 
preceding Issue 7, continue on 
these pages and into our first 1960 
edition. 

Thus far, some 27 of the most 
experienced sponsor a-v leaders in 
the U. S. and Canada have con- 
tributed valuable guidance to all 
who use audio-visual in industry. 9 
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CINE Presents Venice Festival Awards 


Committee on International Non-Theatrical Events Is 
Host at Washington Film Presentation on December 10 


N ENTHUusIASTIC CROWD of 
600 non-theatrical film devo- 
tees, producers, educators and 
Washington officials, guests of the 
Committee on International Non- 
Theatrical Events (CINE), viewed 
the presentation of films and 
awards for the 1959 Venice Film 
Festival on December 10 in the 
nation’s capitol. 

Ralph L. Hoy, CINE’s Chair- 
man, welcomed the group before 
the exhibition of the Grand Prix 
Winner, Non Basta Soltanto L’Al- 
fabeto (The Alphabet Is Not 
Enough), which was specially 
brought from Italy for the eve- 
ning. 


Embassy Man Presents Awards 


Donald E. Baruch, U.S. Dele- 
gate to the Venice Festival intro- 
duced Mr. Gabriele Paresce, Press 
Counselor of the Italian Embassy, 
who presented awards to the pro- 
ducers of American prize winning 
films. 

For Skyscraper, a breezy, heart- 
warming film about the birth of a 
Fifth Avenue skyscraper, Willard 
Van Dyke and Irving Jacoby re- 
ceived four diplomas and awards. 
These same producers, with spon- 
sor Stuart M. Low of the Chas. 
Pfizer Co., were cited for Life of 
the Molds, a didactic film for teen- 
agers from 13 to 18 years old. Mr. 
Low was also rewarded for Dy- 
namics of Phagocytosis, another 
Pfizer-sponsored film. 


Other Winners at Venice 


Producer Phil Lerner received a 
first prize in the Documentary and 
Short Film Section for his film My 
Own Yard To Play In, which is a 


Above: (/ to r) are Gabriele Par- 
esce; Donald E. Baruch, U. S. de- 
legate at Venice; and Ralph L. 
Hoy, chairman of CINE. 


touching social document about 
the modern city child. For John 
Hubley, producer, Mr. Lerner ac- 
cepted two awards for the delight- 
ful and imaginative cartoon film, 
titled Moonbirds. 

Nathan Kroll received a special 
diploma, the equivalent of second 
prize, in the Television Film cate- 
gory, for Appalachian Spring, a 
Martha Graham ballet, designed 
for the stage and expertly trans- 
formed into the terms of television. 

Dr. Homer Freese, from the 
Medical Department of Abbott 
Laboratories, the sponsors, ac- 
cepted the award for Fire And 
Explosion Hazards From Flam- 
mable Anesthetics, produced by 
Mervin La Rue of Chicago. 

Dr. William G. Carr, executive 
secretary of the National Educa- 
tion Association, which has given 
invaluable aid to CINE, opened 
the program, welcoming guests to 
the NEA auditorium where the 
awards event was held. Wy 


Below: (/ to r) producer Irving Jacoby; sponsor Stuart M. Low; and 
producer Willard Van Dyke receive awards from Counselor Paresce. 
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Above: Guatemala operations manager Harold 
Hoopman (right) explains drilling progress to 
Guatemalan President Miguel Ydigoras Fu- 
entes. At right: heavy ground fog in the rain 
forest made filming work very difficult. 


Ohio Oil’s Gamble in Guatemala 


Dramatic Story of Oil Exploration by Giant Airlift Shown in “Big Risk” 


] WEN A Bic “First” happens in industry 
W the cameras usually aren’t far behind. 

The Ohio Oil Company scored a definite 
“first” in American industry when it airlifted 
some 6 million pounds of drilling equipment 
into the dense jungle of Guatemala earlier this 
year—the largest air operation in the history 
of the oil industry. 

And the cameras weren't far behind. Ear- 
lier, M. S. “Chris” Hauser, Ohio Oil public 
relations manager, had figured that his com- 
pany’s huge airlift pointed out some of the 
truths that oil industry public relations people 
had been trying to get across to the American 
public for years: that oil companies have to 
take huge financial risks to find new reserves 
of oil, and that as long as they are free to take 
these risks and compete vigorously, ample re- 
serves will be found. 


Film Informs Guatemalans and VU. S. 

Hauser and Ohio Oil's management saw that 
by building a motion picture around the air- 
lift and the tremendous risks involved, a power- 
ful message could be told in an interesting and 
entertaining manner. They also saw that such 
a film could do double duty: Through a Span- 
ish language version, it could explain the huge 
operation to the Guatemalan people. Since 


Big Risk is entirely narration, the message 
could be tailored to tell Spanish-speaking view- 
ers why an American company is willing to 
take such risks to hunt for oil where it has 
never been found and what to expect if oil is 
found in commercial quantities. 

Ohio Oil selected Wilding, Inc., to produce 
the film. Wilding had turned out four of Ohio 
Oil's earlier public service films: Unseen Hori- 
zons in 1949, Decision in 1951, The Case of 
Officer Hallibrand in 1955, and You Decide 
in 1958. 


Project Given to Experienced Hands 


The producer assigned James Prindle, writer 
of many outstanding screen plays and espe- 
cially qualified in the oil business, to write 


Above: shooting had to be 

quick or planes and equipment 
would start to sink into Chinaja 
airstrip if crews were delayed. 


Left: cameras recorded unusual 
loading operations of giant } 
“Flying Boxcars” at Puerto 
Barrios, near the Caribbean. 


BUSINESS 


A 6-Million Pound Airlift Into 
Guatemala’s Dense Jungles Makes 


Exciting Tale of Search for Oil 


the script and Charles Beeland, Atlanta-based 
cinematographer, to do the color filming. 

For the Spanish language version of Big 
Risk, Jose Flamenco y Cotero was the voice. 
Flamenco is well known to Guatemalan radio 
listeners. 

Although the Wilding crew had somewhat 
anticipated the difficulties in filming in the dark 
damp jungle, they often ran into more than 
they had bargained for. Torrential rains lasted 
weeks past the usual wet season, adding to 
the rain forest average of 200 inches a year. 
Ground fog was the order of the day, and 
snakes and clouds of insects further contributed 
to the photographer’s and script writer’s woes. 


Native Music Used in Background 


The result, soon to be released in the United 
States and in Guatemala, reflects few of the 
difficulties encountered during the operations. 
Its skillful blending of native music recorded 
on the spot and Prindle’s script, voiced by vet- 
eran Chicago radio-TV personality Don Gor- 
den, combine with other elements of film to 


M. S. Hauser (left) Ohio Oil pub- 


lic relations manager, discusses 
sound track changes with Wilding 
vice-president Larry T. Young. 


make a smooth 22-minute package, certainly 
welcome in the nation’s service clubs, schools 
and meeting halls. 

The film starts with a brief tour of the Cen- 
tral American republic, visiting such places as 
modern Guatemala City and ancient Antigua. 
The scene firmly set, Big Risk goes into the 
meat of the film, transporting 6 million pounds 
of drilling equipment and supplies into a land- 
ing strip carved out of the jungle, 110 miles 
inland. Backing many of the scenes are strains 
of a famous Guatemalan marimba band play- 
ing native music. 

Distribution by Modern and Sponsor 

Released this month, Big Risk is being dis- 
tributed by Modern Talking Pictures, Inc., as 
well as by Ohio Oil Company offices through- 
out the United States and in Guatemala. 

The film is a worthy addition to Ohio’s film 
library; brings fresh evidence of the industry’s 
endless quest for essential oil reserves. ie 
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Professional Realtors 
Define Their Business 


Sponsor: National Association of Real Estate 
Brokers. 


TiTLe: The House Hunters, 131% min., color, 
produced by Roland Reed Productions in 
association with Film Counselors, Inc. 


ye Eminent among the hundreds of thousands 
of firms and individuals licensed to deal in real 
estate are 65,000 members of the National 
Association of Real Estate Brokers. ‘“Real- 
to:s,” they call themselves, and they have done 
much to establish their business as a recognized 
profession with a firm dedication to good busi- 
ness practices and ethical standards. 

“Realtor” being a copyrighted name, the 
NAREB members are constantly engaged in 
protecting the term from generic connotations 
and also in insuring that it will continue to 
stand for solid worth. 


Three Public Relations’ Objectives 


One new project in the public relations cam- 
paign for Realtors is a new film, The House 
Hunters, which was planned with three objec- 
tives: 

1. To demonstrate that the most direct and 
economical way to buy and sell homes is 
through the efficient services of a Realtor. 

2. To define the Realtor, as distinct from 
other real estate brokers, and to bring out the 
fair dealing of the Realtor inherent in his 
pledged code of business ethics. 

3. To show the Realtor’s characteristic 
awareness of his civic responsibilities, and how 
his services affect the lives of individuals and 
the community. 


Reflects the Realtors’ Personality 


Real estate brokers tend to be outgoing 
people with a lot of public savvy and the way 
this film was planned and carried out demon- 
strates this character. For one point, the pic- 
ture is funny enough to have entertainment 
value on its own hook, and for another, it is 
thoroughly convincing in showing that do-it- 
yourself ~house hunting is often a frustrating 
pastime. 

Part of the fun is Edward Everett Horton, 
an ageless veteran who looks as merry and 
jaunty today as he most probably did playing 
Gilbert and Sullivan on Staten Island in 1908. 
Another familiar face, William Bakewell, plays 
a harried householder with skill. 


TV Distribution During First Phase 


Distribution, initially, will be to TV stations 
via Sterling-Movies U.S.A. For several months 
16mm showings will be handled exclusively by 
member firms and boards of NAREB. Na- 
tional distribution at a later date will be 
through Association Films, Inc. In addition, a 
10-minute theatrical version is being planned. 


COMING: 10TH PRODUCTION REVIEW 


—Hamilton Watch Presents— 


“The Ages 


of Time” 


Chronology of Time-Keeping from 
Sun Dials to the Electric Watch 


Sponsor: Hamilton Watch Company. 


TITLE: The Ages of Time, 18 min., color, 
produced by MPO Productions, Inc. 


vy Arthur B. Sinkler, president of the Hamil- 
ton Watch Company, told a preview audience 
in New York recently that he had been awfully 
worried about the new film his company was 
about to unveil—he was hoping hard that 
Hamilton would get its money’s worth. His 
advertising manager was worried, too, Mr. 
Sinkler said, hoping that the company had 
enough credits in the film so people would be 
sure who sponsored it. 

Eighteen minutes later, Mr. Sinkler and his 
ad manager could finally stop worrying and 
relax. The Ages of Time was given a stand- 
ing ovation and unanimously praised, both as 
an outstanding motion picture in its own right, 
and as a vehicle to carry the news about Hamil- 
ton’s electric watch—now in its third success- 
ful year. 


Constant Quest for Accurate Time 


The Ages of Time documents man’s progress 
over the centuries in achieving timekeeping 
accuracy, from the primitive sun dials of pre- 
historic days to the electrically powered and 
controiled watches of today and tomorrow. In 
between, as the film shows, were the burning 
of measured candles, water-flow clocks, and 
sand hour-glasses. 

Then, in 1512, all previous timekeeping de- 
vices were challenged and superseded by the 
invention of a Nuremberg locksmith, Peter 
Henlein, who constructed a portable, but heavy, 


Above: Arthur B. Sinkler, president of the 
Hamilton Watch Company (left) is glimpsed at 
recent N. Y. premiere with producer Victor 
Solow of MPO Productions, Inc. 
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Scene in an Elizabethan watch shop as pictured 
in the film “The Ages of Time.” 


mechanical spring-driven timepiece, the “Nu- 
remberg Egg.” 

Over the years, watches became smaller in 
size and greater in accuracy. Brass replaced 
iron, balance springs were invented in 1685, 
and in 1762 a marine chronometer was con- 
structed which was just a minute in error after 
a five-month sea voyage. 


Birth of America’s Watch Industry 


The American watch industry, which started 
in 1809, progressed rapidly despite intense 
competition from imported timepieces. Using 
perfected precision mass-production techniques, 
the industry proved itself during World War II 
when sources of imported marine chronometers 
(they were not made in this country) were 
cut off. In an extremely short time, the Hamil- 
ton Watch Company began the first mass-pro- 
duction of superior chronometers, at the 
unheard-of-rate of many hundreds per month— 
more than the world’s entire annual production 
before the war. 

Finally, on January 3, 1957, Hamilton in- 
troduced the electric watch. This revolutionary 
watchmaking concept completely eliminated the 
mainspring. It substitutes, instead, electrical 
power supplied by a tiny energizer. 

(One of these little batteries—actually 
smaller than a shirt-collar button—was attached 
to BUSINESS SCREEN’S preview invitation. We 
put it across a voltmeter and found the same 
(CONCLUDED ON PAGE SIXTY-FOUR) 


Below: five centuries of portable time- 
keeping are spanned by this Nuremberg 
Egg (left) and Hamilton’s electric 

wrist watch—the world’s first—in the film. 
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CASE HISTORIES OF CURRENT SPONSORED FILM PROGRAMS 


This Teen-Age Safety Film — “the Most” 


Methodist Board of Temperance Color Picture Is a Real Gasser 


Pee ONE oF the wildest 
pieces of far-out jazz heard on 
disc in recent years is a 30-minute, 
practically continuous, drum solo 
by Art Blakey called Orgy in 
Rhythm. 

The same Mr. Blakey who flips 
the wigs of the hipsters in the na- 
tion’s most noted murky cellars is 
also the star attraction of a new 
film just released by the General 
Board of Temperance of The 
Methodist Church. The film, a 
groovy safe driving message titled 
Stop Driving Us Crazy, is directed 
to teen-agers, and no reason why 
they shouldn't dig it the most. 


Ethical and Moral Appeal 

Instead of the conventional doc- 
umentary film, with warnings and 
safety slogans—approaches which 
have not proven completely effec- 
tive—the film appeals to teen- 
agers on ethical and moral grounds. 
This new approach has the hearty 
endorsement of the President's 
Committee for Traffic Safety and 
the National Safety Council, both 
of which cooperated in the pro- 
duction, 

As a religious film, Stop Driv- 
ing Us Crazy blazes a new trail. 
It is the first animated cartoon in 
the religious field and the first to 
have an original jazz score written 
especially for it. The drawings are 
frequently abstract and the mes- 
Sage is conveyed, in some se- 
quences, by an unusual combina- 
tion of form, line, color and music. 


Score By a Popular Artist 
In addition to Art Blakey and 
the Jazz Messengers, who play the 
music, the score was composed by 
Benny Golson, whose new combo 
is currently the thing to hear in 
New York. Howard Morris, a TV 


“a 


funnyman with Sid Caesar, nar- 
rates the film. 

Two of the pieces in the film, 
Crazy Drivin’ Blues and No Time 
for Speed have been recorded and 
are available on 45 rpm records. 
The National Safety Council is 
distributing 1,000 of these records 
to disc jockeys along with appro- 
priate safe driving announcements 
addressed to teen-agers. 

“We have no illusions that this 
film by itself will have any drastic 
effect on teen-age driving habits,” 
said Roger Burgess, associate sec- 
retary of the board. “What we 
hope to accomplish is discussion 
of the problem by teen-agers them- 
selves. Ghastly pictures of wrecks, 
constant preaching, and attractive 
slogans may have had an effect but 
they have not done the complete 
job. 

Cites Hope for Success 

“We believe that an appeal to 
teen-agers on basic religious and 
ethical grounds may work where 
other appeals have failed. The 
vast majority of teen-agers have 
good religious and family back- 
grounds but it seems to leave them 
when they get behind the steering 
wheel. We hope this picture re- 
minds them,” Mr. Burgess said. 

Stop Driving Us Crazy was 
written by Bill Bernal and pro- 
duced by Creative Arts Studio, of 
Washington, D.C. It is available 
on rental from film libraries of 
The Methodist Publishing House 
(in many leading cities) for $6. 

Purchase price, from General 
Board of Temperance, 100 Mary- 
land Ave., N.E., Washington 2, 
D.C., is $125. TV distribution is 
being handled by Sterling-Movies 
U.S.A. 


Left: form, line, 
color and music 
combine to make 


this new teen-age 
safety film one 
of the year’s 


must unusual .. . 


Coming in Mid-February: the Editors of BUsINEss SCREEN select the out- 
standing sponsored film programs of 1959 as a special feature of the 10th 
Annual Production Review Issue which begins our 21st publication year. 
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“After the accounting problem, 
there's the human problem, too.” 


A shipbuilder and a CPA discuss 
loan based on a statement. 


The Human Side of Public Accounting 


Accountants Show Careers for Youth in the Film “CPA” 


Sponsor: American Institute of 
Certified Public Accountants. 


TitLe: CPA, 28 min., b/w, pro- 
duced by MPO Productions, 
Inc. 


* What is a CPA? A dry-as-dust 
man with a good head for figures? 
A human adding machine? 

No, not this. Accounting is a 
lot more than arithmetic. It in- 
volves human understanding, a 


How NOT to Put On 
a Good Film Showing 


vx Along with the new safety 
film, Stop Driving Us Crazy, 
comes an excellent discussion 
guide containing, among 
other things, some good(?) 
projection tips: 

1. Never preview the film. 
Why shouldn’t you be sur- 
prised just like everybody 
else? 

2. Hide the speaker box 
underneath a chair so that 
no one can see it. The sound 
will be delightfully muffled. 

3. Never thread the film in 
advance. You might break it. 

4. Always focus the pro- 
jector after the film starts. 
This provides an excellent 
eye exercise for everyone. 

5. Try to show the film 
during the day in a room that 
has plenty of light and no 
curtains. 

6. Never appoint someone 
to handle lights. Your audi- 
ence will enjoy waiting in the 
dark while you stumble back 
to the projector. After the 
film holler, “Somebody get 
the lights!” It breaks the 
mood beautifully. i 


wide knowledge of all business op- 
erations and a deep sense of duty 
and integrity. 

To show the work of an ac- 
countant to young people thinking 
about careers the American Insti- 
tute of Certified Public Account- 
ants is offering a new film, CPA, 
which documents a day in the life 
of a certified public accountant. 


A Matter of Integrity 

Although the plot of the film 
centers about an accounting prob- 
lem, it is essentially a human prob- 
lem. There is a conflict between 
what the client, a shipbuilder, ex- 
pects of his CPA, and what the 
CPA knows to be the only course 
of action his professional integrity 
will allow. 

The film traces the various per- 
sonal relationships of the CPA as 
he moves through a fairly typical 
day—with his wife and children, 
his secretary, his partner, an ac- 
counting professor, and an Inter- 
nal Revenue Service man. We 
share his growing concern as his 
afternoon appointment approaches 
with his client, the shipbuilder. 


And of Understanding 

The CPA knows that there is 
only one course of action he can 
advise his client to take, and he 
knows that the client will not be 
happy with it. But the film shows 
that the CPA also understands and 
appreciates the client’s problems. 
It shows that this understanding 
for the client is necessary to the 
solution of the problem. We see, 
in fact, that it is an essential qual- 
ity that certified public account- 
ants must have. 

CPA was produced and photo- 
graphed by Larry Madison, di- 
rected by Sidney Meyers, and writ- 
ten by Joseph March and John 
Ashworth. It is being distributed 
by Association Films, Inc. ig 
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An Organ Maker's Tuneful Twosome: 


These Hammond Films Make Sales Music 


One Film Helps Dealers While Another Develops Prospects 


© STRANGER to the film medi- 
um, the widely and well-pro- 
moted Hammond Organ Company 
has had at least one color sound 
film in use for several years. But 
in 1959, this leading maker of 
quality music instruments stepped 
up its sight/sound program with a 
pair of new sound motion pictures 
for both dealer and prospect ex- 
hibition. 

Early in °59 a combination ani- 
mation and live-action color film 
titled Interpretations in Tone was 
completed by Fred A. Niles Pro- 
ductions. Its colorful modern ani- 
mation style carried viewers 
through a 10'4-minute exposition 
of early wind instruments, the air 
and water “organ” of the Greek, 
Ktesibos in 300 BC. to the massive 
400-pipe organ built in Winches- 
ter, England in 900 AD. 

A tie-in character, Mr. Treble 
Clef, knits together the fascinating 
narrative as it develops into con- 
temporary live-action background 
on Hammond features and demon- 
strates the organ’s range. Major 


film emphasis is given to these 
sequences on the versatile Ham- 
mond. Showings in schools, clubs 
and various community groups are 
arranged by dealers. 

At mid-year, the firm premier- 


At right: another scene 
from “Interpretations 
in Tone” shows the 13 
men who worked the 26 
bellows of the huge 
organ in Winchester, 
England in 900 AD. 
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“Try it for yourself” advises the 
Hammond salesman in this scene 
from the company’s latest sales 
film, “Voice in a New Market.” 


ed a second 15-minute black and 
white picture, Voice in a New Mar- 
ket. Also produced by Niles, this 
live-action, dramatic film went into 
action at sales meetings to set the 
pace for the company’s new “Ex- 
travoice” a competitive-cost home 
instrument. Here both prospect 
and dealer sequences review vital 
facets of advertising, demonstra- 
tion effort and sales development. 

The sound motion picture is a 
“natural” for the music instrument 
maker and Hammond's films take 
full advantage of its demonstration 
potential as well as_ traditional 
“role playing” qualities. lad’ 


At left: the trumpets 
blew and the Walls of 
Jericho came tumbling 
down ... “this is where 
Joshua and I played 
first and second horn,” 
says Mr. Treble Clef 

in Hammond film. . . 
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CASE HISTORIES OF CURRENT SPONSORED FILM PROGRAMS 


Farmer Meets Film Star: It’s Visqueen! 


New Visking Picture Builds Farm Markets for New Product 


Lhe THE Plastics Division of 
the Visking Company, Divi- 
sion of Union Carbide Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, introduced its new 
“Visqueen” polyethylene film as 
an aid to the farmer, it was faced 
with a difficult sales promotion 
problem. Management knew that 
an agricuiuural market existed for 
the product, but before Visqueen 
could receive wide acceptance, the 
farmer had to be educated as to its 
various applications. To do this, 
Visking decided to sponsor a 16 
mm. color motion picture drama- 
tizing the material’s many farm 
uses. 

Originally, the film was to illus- 
trate only one use for Visqueen— 
making silos—and was to run 10 
to 15 minutes. “What persuaded 
us to expand the film into its pres- 
ent length (half an hour) and 
scope (dozens of farm applica- 
tions) was the attitude of the 
farmers contacted,” says W. A. 
Heinemann, Visking’s advertising 
manager. “We found people so 
eager to help and so enthusiastic 
about other uses for the product 
that we decided to gamble and 
double the size of the production.” 


Shows Many Applications 


Filmed by Graphic Pictures, 
Inc., of Chicago, Production Pro- 
tection and Profits on the Farm il- 
lustrates precisely what its title im- 
plies. From its familiar domestic 
role as a packaging material for the 
farm freezer, Visqueen is traced 
through its many farm applica- 
tions: tubing for irrigation, fumi- 
gation and mulching aid, liner for 
ponds, bins and ditches, covers for 
hay, straw, row crops and farm 


machinery, silo caps, and silo cov- 
ers. 

The picture demonstrates how 
Visqueen can help the farmer tack- 
le the “three W’s” governing his 
occupation: water, weather, and 
weeds. It concludes by telling the 
modern scientific farmer that the 
applications shown on the screen 


Show the product: this field is 
irrigated with Visqueen tubing. 


are only the beginning, that it is up 
to him to devise more uses for the 
versatile material. 

Heinemann estimates that 4,000 
feet of film was shot, of which one- 
fourth was used in the final pic- 
ture. “We shot generously, on the 
theory that you reach a good end 
product by pruning rather than 
building on a skimpy framework,” 
he states. The company plans to 
use many of the shots for open-end 
television commercials. 

Total cost of Production Protec- 
tion and Profits on the Farm was , 
$23,000, which includes an answer 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 55) 


Below: also “showing the product” is this film scene of stack 
silos covered with Visqueen film, erected right in the field. 
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NEW AUDIO-VISUAL TECHNIQUE FOR SLIDE PRESENTATION 


There’s Life in Those Transparencies! 


Technamation Adds Color and Motion to Projected Stills 


OTION in any direction, at 

any speed, can be added to 
still tranparencies through a new 
process called Technamation 
which effectively makes liquids 
seem to flow, gears to rotate, elec- 
trical currents to pulse through 
circuits, and many other kinds of 
movements only limited by the im- 
agination of the producer. 

This wide range of applications 
is made possible by the flexibility 
of the process which makes it pos- 
sible to control the speed and di- 
rection of motion. The motion may 
also be reversed where desired. A 
variety of different motion effects 
which would otherwise be incom- 
patible can readily be combined in 
a single transparency. 


Wide Variety of Effects 

The motion effects are achieved 
by affixing to the back of the 
transparency a material thut looks 
like a piece of ordinary plastic 
tape. There are available a wide 
variety of plastic tapes with differ- 
ent motion properties, and it is the 
particular property of the tape that 
determines the motion effect it im- 
parts. 

The material is easily cut with 
an ordinary knife or scissors, so 
that it is relatively simple to cut 
out a piece of the right size and 
shape to cover the area of the de- 
sired motion effect. It is self- 
sticking for easy application. 

Polaroid Filter Interposed 

When the appropriate materials 
have been affixed to the back of 
the transparency wherever motion 
is desired, a Polaroid filter is inter- 
posed between the light source and 
the transparency in such a way 
that all light reaching the treated 
areas of the transparency is polar- 
ized light. 

It is the change in the angle of 
transmission of this light through 
the transparency that in turn pro- 
duces the perception of motion. 
The Polaroid filter in most appli- 
cations is a revolving wheel placed 
between the transparency and the 
light source. 

Here are some typical Techna- 
mation applications: 

A display of the Rolls Royce 
Dart engine in color has been an- 
imated so that all of the gears and 
shifts rotate, and air and gas actu- 
ally flow through each of the tur- 
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An example of Technamation. All 
picture elements are in action. 


bine stages, terminating in the 
explosive gas exhaust. Because of 
the precise control over the motion 
effects, each element of the fully 
articulated display moves at a dil- 
ferent speed and in a different di- 
rection. 

Water Filtration Is Shown 

Cities Service Oil Company 
showed visitors to its Toronto re- 
finery the elaborate precautions 
taken by the company to see that 
water used in the refinery is re- 
turned to the city water system in a 
form purer than the normal city 
water supply. 

This is accomplished by a ten by 
five foot display in the lobby of the 
building in which the flow of water 


through the purification system is 
animated in detail. Not only is the 
linear flow of the water shown, but 
this exhibit also illustrates the cap- 
ability of the animation technique 
to achieve such effects as boiling, 
steam flashing, aeration and filtra- 
tion. 


Used for TV Commercials 


In a Goodyear television com- 
mercial, Technamation is being 
used to show a spike piercing a 
tire, the air rushing out—and the 
tire collapsing. (Couldn't be a 
Goodyear, must be Brand X) It 
was possible to accomplish this an- 
imation at a far lower budget than 
conventional animation would 
have required — and to achieve 
three dimensional animation ef- 
fects that would have been difficult 
to achieve by conventional tech- 
niques. 

The new motion technique has 
been developed over the last two 
years and was based on research 
started by the Armed Forces in the 
search for better technical training 
devices, especially in connection 
with jet, missile and space pro- 
grams. Technamation is a product 
of Technical Animations, Inc., 
Port Washington, N. Y. ye 


Epitor’s Note: We are informed 
that the American Optical Co., In- 
strument Division, Buffalo 15, 
New York, makes Technamation 
materials available in three kits of 
varied prices and also supplies the 
motorized, polarized disc used in 
this economical technique. 


Below: all elements in this Rolls Royce Dart engine can also move .. . 


SPONSOR CASE HISTORIES 


Lucite Sales Tool 


Sponsor: E. |. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Company. 


TITLE: Never Start Anything You 
Can't Refinish, 20 min., color, 
produced by Robert Klaeger 
Productions, Inc. 


ve Two years ago, DuPont's Fin- 
ishes Division launched a new 
product—“Lucite” acrylic lac- 
quer—with a new film called Fin- 
ish With a Future. Beautifully de- 
signed, the picture was far from 
the type of pedestrian subject that 
might ordinarily be aimed at body 
shop proprietors and automobile 
painters. 

Finish With a Future proved to 
be such a success that DuPont is 
returning to automobile refinisher 
winter gatherings this year with an 
even more elaborate production 
sparked by a Broadway cast and 
with an amusing script by Burton 
J. Rowles. 

Never Start Anything You Can't 
Refinish works the various steps 
in the Lucite refinishing process 
around the misadventures of two 
body repair shop owners, a squir- 
rel, a private eye and a veterina- 
rian-sleuth. 


Girl Scout Roundup 


Sponsor: Girl Scouts of the 


U.S.A. 


TITLE: A Mile High—A World 
Wide, 20 min., color, produced 
by the Girl Scouts Film Unit. 


vx Last July, ten thousand teen-age 
girls gathered on two ranches near 
Colorado Springs to celebrate the 
1959 Senior Girl Scout Roundup. 
Every state and territory was rep- 
resented as well as 26 other lands. 

A Mile High—A World Wide 
documents the Roundup, and will 
be used as a public relations, re- 
cruiting and fund-raising vehicle 
for the Girl Scouts. Filmed against 
a backdrop of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and nearby Pike’s Peak, the 
picture shows how the Roundup 
provided opportunities for girls to- 
meet and know other teen-agers 
from all parts of the country and 
other lands who have different 
views, backgrounds and expecta- 
tions from their own. 

A Mile High—A World Wide is 
available from the Girl Scouts Au- 
dio-Visual Aids Service, 830 Third 
Avenue, New York, or offices of 
Association Films, Inc. Purchase 
price is $120; rental $4.25; or TV 
rental (14-min. version) $5. &% 
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“To inspire more and better suggestions, we use sound movies 
we make ourselves...” says Fred Denz, Manager, Suggestion Plan, Remington Rand Division of Sperry-Rand Corporation 


“We film many new efficiency-producing meth- 
ods submitted as suggestions from our various 
plants and offices. We show these suggestions 
in use and add our own sound to the film— 
narration as well as sound effects. The most 
efficient way I know to do this is with this un- 
usual Kodak Pageant Projector. It records 
sound on film, lets us change or correct the 
narration if we want to. (It also shows good, 
bright movies anywhere, and hasn’t needed re- 
pair in three years of hard use.) 

“We show our finished movies to manage- 
ment, supervisors, employees. And when they 


see how easy some valuable suggestions look, 
they're inspired. New, efficiency-improving sug- 
gestions roll in. And at a very low cost.” 

The projector Fred Denz talks about is the 
Kodak Pageant 16mm Sound Projector, Mag- 
netic-Optical. With it you can add sound to or 
update any 16mm movie. You can change sound 
any time... to fit different audiences for sales 
movies, for example. You can even add foreign 
language narration to a film with no costly 
problems. 

Mail this coupon today for detailed infor- 
mation about this Kodak Pageant Projector. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Please send me the literature checked below. 
| understand no obligation is involved. 
() V3-44 booklet describing Kodak Pageant 
16mm Sound Projector, Magnetic-Optical 


( Reprint of “Make Your Own Movies,” de- 
scribing the Fred Denz procedure 


Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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“Pattern for instruction” a 
Basic Film for Job Training 

vr A basic approach to job in- 
struction training techniques, de- 
signed to help both new and ex- 
perienced supervisors in industry, 
is the essence of Pattern for In- 
struction, new 21-minute sound 
motion picture recently released by 
Roundtable Productions. 

The film’s opening sequence 
shows a group of new supervisors 
passing a football during their 
lunch period. One of the men at- 
tempts to show another how to 
pass the ball. His instruction tech- 
niques are not very good and he 
doesn’t get very far. Another 
supervisor suggests that he use the 
four-step method of instruction. 
The company’s training director 
points out that this isn’t such a 
far-fetched idea—that the greatest 
football coaches have always been 
accepted as successful trainers. 

When the group returns to a 
company training session the in- 
structor demonstrates how coaches 
actually do use the 4-step method. 
se per his points with foot- 


four-step Samed ‘of instruction: 
Prepare, Present, Try-Out Per- 
formance and Follow-Up. 

As a review of the Job Instruc- 
tion Training program or for 
broader indoctrination of training 
methods, Pattern for Instruction 
is billed as avoiding the pure 
“academic” approach. Its concept 
of classifying viewers as “coaches” 
and their employees as the “team” 
is said to help develop an intellec- 
tual understanding of the training 
process and to encourage better 
use of the four-step method. 

Technical Advisor on the film 
was Milton Gordon, Ph.D., an 
authority on supervisory training 
programs. The 21-minute film is 
available for outright print sale at 
$140.00 (black & white) or on a 
$25 weekly rental basis from 
Roundtable Productions, 8737 
Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, Cal- 
ifornia. 


* 


Pacific Productions at Work 

on Ship Propulsion Pictures 

ve Two Navy training films on 
methods of measuring ships’ pro- 
peller pitch are being produced by 
Pacific Productions, Inc. of San 
Francisco. The two films, titled 
The Gage Method and The Pitch- 
ometer Method are to be lensed at 
the Philadelphia Naval Shipyard 
and at Mare Island Naval Ship- 
yard, Vallejo, California respec- 
tively. 
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FOCUS ON FREIGHT SALES FOR A NEW RAILROAD PICTURE 


The script writer (ctr.) outlines his ideas for the Santa Fe’s new film, 
“All the Way” and through this familiar technique develops the story of 
the railroad’s advantages for shippers and employees. 


PEERLESS 


Scratches on Film 
Irritate Audiences 


Scratches are havens for dirt, and 
refract light improperly. On the 

screen, they mar the picture and may 
distract attention. If on the sound track, 
they produce offensive crackling. 


Fortunately scratches can almost 
always be removed — without loss 
of light, density, color quality, 


or sharpness. Write for brochure 


EERLESS 


FILM PROCESSING CORPORATION 
165 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
959 SEWARD STREET, HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 


Santa Fe’s “All the Way” a 
Film Bid for More Freight 
vy In recent years, a determined 
and progressive Santa Fe railway 
system has acquired the new equip- 
ment and extensive new facilities 
needed to win and hold an increas- 
ing share of the nation’s freight 
business. Combined with faster, 
dependable service along its lines, 
the Santa Fe has the “iron horses” 
which shippers are looking for. To 
bring its winning combination into 
focus is the job of a new S/F color 
motion picture, All the Way. 

No glamour-puss this, but an in- 
formative 32-minute visual review 
of what’s new along the right-of- 
way and why Santa Fe sales people 
think that’s important to shippers, 
present and potential. Crews from 
Chicago’s Telefilm Productions 
spent three months shooting at va- 
rious locations along 13,000 miles 
of Santa Fe track. 

Viewers get an “inside look and 
listen” at railroad shops, yards and 
freight houses, learn about “red- 
ball freight,” diversion and recon- 
signment” and “retarder yards.” 
But the objective isn’t “documen- 
tary”; it is revenue-producing as 
mapped out by the S/F sales peo- 
ple who huddled with staffers of 
the Film and Photographic Bureau 
(a section of Public Relations). 

Sales offices and public relations 
representatives of the Santa Fe are 
already arranging showings before 
traffic clubs, customers, etc. 


* * * 


Linde’s Welded Rail Story 
Available for Railroad People 
ve Clear Board for Ribbonrail, a 
film designed to explain the welded 
rail story, has just been released 
by the Oxweld Railroad Depart- 
ment of Linde Co., a division of 
Union Carbide Corp. 


The film shows the welding, 
transporting and laying of Linde’s 
“Ribbonrail,” and points out the 
advantages in longer rail life, and 
economy in maintenance and in- 
stallation. 

A highlight of the film is the in- 
stallation of a high speed welded 
rocket test track at Edwards Air 
Force Base, California, which was 
aligned to a plus-or-minus toler- 
ance of .036 inch. 

Any railroad personnel may 
borrow the 24-minute, 16mm, 
color-sound film by writing W. J. 
Corriveau, Oxweld Railroad De- 
partment, Linde Co., 230 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. De- 
mand is high and an alternate date 
should be indicated, the firm 
noted. 
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FILMAGNETIC 


AN Optional FEATURE 
AVAILABLE FOR FACTORY INSTALLATION 
ON ALL NEW OR EXISTING AURICON 
OPTICAL SOUND-ON-FILM CAMERAS 


@) 


FILMAGN 


. introduced in 1955, now enjoys world-wide acceptance, for lip-synchronized Talking 
Pictures and Music of Quality, on 16 mm black and white or color film pre-striped for magnetic 
sound before it is exposed to light. “Filmagnetic” sound and optical picture are recorded 
Single-System on the same film at the same time! The “Filmagnetic” Unit, installed at the 
Factory in any Auricon Camera, can be temporarily removed without the use of tools, thus 
providing a choice of High-Fidelity Optical or Magnetic sound-tracks. Your pre-striped film 
with magnetic sound lip-synchronized to your picture, passes through the normal 
picture-development and is played back on any 16 mm Magnetic Sound Projector, including the 


Ampro, B&H, RCA, and others. "Filmagnetic” Outfit complete . . . $870.00 
PLEASE MAIL COUPON BELOW FOR FREE INFORMATION... 


Tie 


MAGNE 


PATENTS PENDING) 


“Filmagnetic’ Twin-Head Camera 
Recording Unit, with Record and 
Instant-Monitor Magnetic Heads, 
which automatically open for easy 
threading ... complete with Model . 
MA-10 Amplifier, $870.00 installed 
on any new Auricon Camera at the 
Factory. Small extra installation 
charge on existing Auricon Cameras. 


4 “Filmagnetic” 3 Input Amplifier, 

Model MA-10, with High-Fidelity 
Microphone, complete Cables and 
Batteries, in a Cowhide-Leather 
Carrying Case. Super-portable, 
weighs only 7 pounds, carries easily 
with shoulder-strap during operation! 


: 
16 MM SOUND-ON-FILM SINCE 1931 


“FILMAGNETIC’’ SOUND FOR COLOR OR BLACK & WHITE 


SSW 
GUARANTEE = 
S All Auricon Equipment is sold with z AURICON Division Please send me free information on “Filmagnetic” 
Zz a 30 day money-back guarantee. = BERNDT-BAC H, INC. equipment for Auricon Cameras. 
Z You must be satisfied! z 6910 Romaine Street C] Without obligation, please send me cost of installing 
= F F “Filmagnetic” on my Auricon Model......... Camera. 
Hollywood 38, California 
LINE CINE-VOICE AURICON PRO-600 SUPER-1700 


Market Service Man’s Role 
Shown in New Maine Film 

vy The career story of the agricul- 
tural marketing specialist is told 
in a new State of Maine Depart- 
ment of Agriculture motion pic- 
ture, Market Man, The 13'2- 
minute color film was premiered 
in early December at Columbia, 
S. C., during the convention of 
the South Carolina Fruit and Veg- 
etable Association. 

Walter S. Kane of Augusta, a 
marketing specialist for the state 
agency, introduced the film, part 
of which was filmed at the Colum- 
bia terminal market last spring. 
Kane and three other Maine mar- 
keting specialists appear in the 
film, which describes the new 
career of market service man in 
the food trades. 

One of the pioneering projects 
utilizing such personnel was ini- 
tiated by the Maine and U.S. De- 
partments of Agriculture in that 
state in 1947. The state now has 
17 market service people, most of 
them working to improve storage 
handling and display of Maine 
potatoes in terminal markets, chain 
warehouses and stores of the East- 
ern United States. 


Market Man was supervised and ' 


produced under the direction of 
H. G. Hawes, publicity director 
for the Maine department. It will 
be widely distributed, as are other 
Maine films, to television stations, 
food trade and farm groups. 


Tapco Facilities and Talents 
Explained in Company Film 

tx A film to sell its scientific facil- 
ities and know-how has been spon- 
sored by the Tapco Division of 
Thompson - Ramo - Wooldridge 
Corp., Cleveland. 

The 20-minute film, aimed at 
defense, military and space pro- 
gram procurement agencies, dem- 
onstrates Tapco’s services, which 
range from developing technology 
for the missile programs to manu- 
facturing of components. It is 
titled Tapco Capabilities. 

The 16mm, color motion pic- 
ture, produced by Raphael G. 
Wolff Studios, Inc., Hollywood, is 
available from Tapco. Wy 

* 

Kitchen Blender Topic of Film 

vr Mealtime Magician, a 1414-min- 
ute movie explaining handy and 
tasty food preparation with a 
kitchen blender is available for free 
use of domestic science classes and 
women’s clubs. Television prints 
are also available, from branch of- 
fices of Ideal Pictures, Inc. Ly 
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NEW AND CURRENT FILMS FROM BUSINESS AND EDUCATION 


~ 


Bob Forte directs filming of pro football action at County Stadium. 


Miller Film Promotes Milwaukee as Sport Center 


© The film-conscious Miller Brew- 
ing Company of Milwaukee, with 
more than 1,300 prints of more 
than 100 titles in its sports film 


library, is “in production” on 
another 2814-minute color motion 
picture. 

The latest addition to the Miller 


“Title Tale” 


TITLE DEMONSTRATION 


AND TECHNIQUES FOR 
» BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL 
MOVIE TITLING 


H 


This 16 MM sound film combines 
dozens of colorful Colburn-made 
titles into 10 minutes of exciting, in- 
structive viewing. Gives you a new 
perspective on the techniques that 
can bring added polish to your films. 
is available to in- 
dustrial photographers, 16 MM pro- 
ducers, advertising and sales execu- 
tives, and schools on a free-loan 


basis. Send booking requests on your 
letterhead, giving choice of dates, - 
to Producer Service Dept. 


GEO. W. COLBURN LABORATORY, Inc. 


Tm 


164 N. WACKER DRIVE > 
TiTu 


COMPLETE LABORATORY SERVICE FOR 


CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


remy 


16MM @ EDITING 


RECORDING TITLING RELEASE PRINTING FILM STRIPS 


program is a film promoting Mil- 
waukee as one of America’s prin- 
cipal sports centers. It is being 
produced in cooperation with the 
Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce. Shooting began this fall 
at Green Bay Packer professional 
football games in County Stadium 
and scenes from earlier footage of 
Milwaukee Braves’ baseball dur- 
ing the past season and of the 
Miller Open golf matches are al- 
ready available from other films 
being produced by the company. 

Other sports activities to be 
covered in the film are auto racing 
at State Fair Park, bowling, polo 
matches at Uihlein field, the Jour- 
nal track games, basketball, ice 
shows and the Sentinel Sports 
Show. 

Charles C. Davis, Jr., Miller’s 
director of marketing, estimates 
that more than 25 million persons 
will view the company’s present 
films in 1959. 


* 


AMA Sponsors Medic Picture 
On Rehabilitation of Patients 


vx A motion picture to demonstrate 
to doctors the newly-found oppor- 
tunities to rehabilitate hapless, 
hospitalized patients into useful, 
contented citizens has been com- 
pleted by the American Medical 
Association. 

Titled Rehabilitation — Adds 
Life to Years, the 30-minute film 
was made with actual patients and 
professional actor Tyler McVey as 
a doctor. Script was written by 
staff writer Robert C. Bruce and 
was directed by Reid Ray. Dr. 
Ralph E. DeForest, secretary of 
the A.M.A. council on rehabilita- 
tion, was technical supervisor. 

Locations for interior shots in- 
cluded several hospitals, three spe- 
cialized schools, a workshop and 
studio. About one-fourth of the 
film is lip syne dialog, with the re- 
mainder handled as off-stage nar- 
ration. 

* * * 
Driver Training Film Series 
Completed by Indiana Univ. 
yy The three E’s of driving safety— 
engineering, enforcement and ed- 
ucation—are highlighted in a new 
driver education series by Net Film 
Service, Indiana University. 

The series, comprised of 29 
films each 30 minutes long, is 
based on the driver education pro- 
gram of Cincinnati public schools 
and is suitable for either classroom 
or adult audiences. 

Preview and information on the 
films, which sell for $125 each, are 
available from Net Film Service, 
Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 
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Hor Film 
or TV ask 


.B-KALEE 


No matter how complex or how grand 


a scale the cine or TV studio you envisage...a 

call to G.B-Kalee is the first step on the road to the 
satisfactory completion of your plan. For many years, 
G.B-Kalee have supplied the finest range of sound and motion 
picture equipment for TV and film studio 

operation throughout the world. 


Gaumont-Kalee pulse operated cameras, incorporated in the B.B.C’s Cable- 
film equipment, enabled picturesoftworecent historic eventsto be transmitted 
to the U.S.A. by thenew Trans-Atlantic cable: H.M. Queen Elizabeth II leaving 
London Airport for Canada, and President Eisenhower meeting the British 
Premier at London Airport. 
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High up for corn harvest sequence 
in Stokely’s frozen food film. 


Factual Story of Frozen Foods 
Told in New Stokely Film 

vy The travels of corn, peas and 
oranges from green fields and 
sunny groves to the freezer is pic- 
tured in Frozen Food Progress, a 
new 16mm motion picture spon- 
sored by Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. 

The 30-minute sound and color 
film explains modern techniques of 
handling these foods from farming 
and harvesting to careful process- 
ing to preserve flavor and nutrition 
in frozen foods. 

Although basically slanted for 
wholesale and retail food buyers, 
along with brokers and sales 
groups, the film was designed to 
appeal to a large and diversified 
audience, the company says. 

The script for the film was 
written by W. H. West, advertising 
manager of the company’s frozen 
food division, who also served as 
director. Palmer Films, Inc., San 
Francisco, produced the motion 
picture, provided camera crews 
and equipment. 

All persons appearing in the 
film are company personnel and 
the picture was made on company 
facilities, ranging from the food di- 
vision office in Oakland, Califor- 
nia, and the freezing plant in 
Minnesota to outdoor operations in 
Florida, Washington, Indiana and 
California. Crews traveled more 
than 12,000 miles by air. 

Requests for showing the film 
should be directed to Frozen Food 
Division, Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., 
5625 E. 14th St., Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 


One by one? This Stokely pea 
grader gets featured role .. . 
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The Wide World of Sponsored Pictures 


A Brief Leek at Current Sales, Training, Promotional Films 


vr A new motion picture that shows 
a simplified system for measuring, 
computing and presenting ap- 
proach visibility information to 
pilots has been sponsored by the 
U.S. Air Force Cambridge Re- 
search Center. 

The 30-minute color film, titled 
ALCH-RVR, is a Dekko-Rockwell 
production, filmed by Dekko Film 
Productions, Inc. of Boston. Liter- 
ally translated, the title reads “Ap- 
proach Light Contact Height and 
Runway Visible Range.” 

This new aid to bad weather 
flying is the culmination of studies 
by the Air Force Cambridge Re- 
search Center, ‘the U.S. Weather 


Bureau and other participating 
agencies. “ALCH” is a measure of 
slant visibility in terms of altitude. 
“RVR” replaces the conventional 
runway visibility estimate with a 
calculated range. The equipment 
involved is relatively easy to main- 
tain and operate. 

The film was shot at Logan In- 
ternational and Newark Airports. 
American Airlines cooperated by 
donating the services of pilots and 
equipment. Noteworthy scenes in- 
clude a bad weather flight from 
Logan International to Newark 
Airport and a subsequent landing 
under “O” visibility conditions; the 
transition of an actual plane, 


Nobody Owns 


Smart Pros rent their Equipment 
from CECO’s' immense stocks... 


Better than new? 


Absolutely! Every item in CECO’s enormous stocks of 
cameras, lenses, lighting, generators, sound recorders, etc., are checked out 
for perfect performance before they’re released for rental. 


find this has distinct savings. If CECO doesn’t have it for rent—who has? 


Cameras 

16mm & 35mm—Sound (Single or Double 
System) —Silent — Hi-Speed 

Lenses 

Wide angle—Zoom—Telephoto—Anamorphic 
Sound Equipment 

Magnetic—Optical 


Grip Equipment 
Parallels—Goboes—Other Grip accessories 


Dollies 
Crab—Western—Portable—Panoram—Cranes 


*CECO Trademark of Camera Equipment CO 


Lighting 
Arcs—Incandescents—Spots—Floods—Dimmers 
—Reflectors—All Lighting Accessories 
Generators 

Portable—Truck Mounted 

Editing Equipment 
Moviolas—Viewers—Splicers—Rewinders 


Projection Equipment 


l6mm & 35mm—Sound & Silent—Slide—Continuous 


Television 


Closed Circuit TV 


FRANK C. ZUCKER 


GAMERA CQuipment (O..INC. 


Dept. § 


315 West 43rd St., New York 36,N.Y. @ JUdson 6-1420 


Everything... 


Smart producers 


through the clouds, into a shot of a 
model plane on the runway is an- 
other effective sequence. 

The Federal Aviation Agency in 
Washington, D.C. will distribute 
the film to pilot training groups of 


all types. 


* * * 


New Film Promotes Use of 
Huckbolts on Assembly Line 

ve Video Films, Detroit, Michigan 
has just completed a 13-minute 
color film, New Fastening Meth- 
ods, which promotes the use of 
Huck Fasteners as cost-cutters for 
the modern assembly line. Unusual 
cross sectional closeups in the film 
explain the principles and advan- 
tages of Huckbolt fasteners. 

A variation of the “time lapse” 
technique helps demonstrate how 
the Huckbolt collar is swaged into 
locking grooves of the Huckbolt 
pin. The magnification in these 
scenes is of such a degree that 
flow lines of the collar metal are 
clearly visible. Such photography, 
according to Huck sales manager 
George Q. Mathews, is more use- 
ful and more believable than ani- 
mation. 

The use of Huckbolt fasteners is 
shown in a wide range of products, 
including railroad cars, truck trail- 
ers, steel and aluminum buildings, 
submarines, aircraft and missiles. 
New Fastening Methods is the sec- 
ond film produced for Huck by 
Video Films. Te 


* 


Film on Title Techniques Is 
Made by Colburn Laboratory 
vv A new 16mm color film showing 
ideas and techniques for business 
and industrial motion picture title- 
making has been produced by the 
Geo. W. Colburn Laboratory, Inc., 
Chicago. 

Title-Tales combines dozens of 
interesting title ideas into 10 min- 
utes of instructive film fare. The 
picture is available on free loan 
(letterhead request) to film pro- 
ducers, ad and sales executives. 
Address: Producer Services Dept., 
Geo. W. Colburn Laboratory, 164 
N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. & 

* * 
Synagogue Film Is Released 
ve The Work of My Hands, a film 
on social action by synagogues, has 
been released by the Commission 
on Social Actior of Reform Ju- 
daism. 

The 15-minute film provides 
basis for discussion of fair housing, 
business ethics, nuclear disarma- 
ment and racial justice. It is de- 
signed to be shown to groups 
studying social problems. my 
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prints and sufficient prints to sup- 
ply Visking’s sales force and dis- 
tributors. This amount also covers 
transportation costs to enable pro- 
duction crews to film sites both in 
the United States and Canada. 

The picture has been shown 
throughout this country and in 
Canada to Granges, 4-H Clubs, 
Future Farmers of America chap- 
ters, teachers, county agents, 
schools, and farm expositions. 


Aids Salesmen, Distributors 

It has also proved invaluable, 
Heinemann says in educating sales- 
men and distributors in the various 
phases of Visqueen’s farm applica- 
tions. The film has been run in a 
series of excerpts as a public serv- 
ice television feature. It is distrib- 
uted directly by Visking and 
through Modern Talking Picture 
Service. 

Visking is no newcomer to in- 
dustrial motion pictures. In fact, 
Heinemann points out, the com- 
pany’s success with a previous 
film, detailing uses of Visqueen 
film in construction, prompted the 
making of this picture. “Interest 
generated so far in Production 
Protection indicates that this pic- 
ture will surpass its predecessors in 


e Scratched? 
e Dirty? 
e Brittle? 
e Stained? 


Then why not try 


THE FILM DOCTORS” 


Specialists in the Science of 
FILM REJUVENATION 


RAPIDWELD Process for: 
e Scratch-Removal e Dirt 
e “Rain” 


e Abrasions 


37-02A 27th Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Founded 1940 
Send for Free Brochure, “Facts on Film Care” 
New Life For Old Film 
Long Life For New Film 


VISQUEEN’S FARM FILM: | 


stimulating sales,” Heinemann 
states. 

Visking has found that a motion 
picture primarily produced to 
teach farmers is the most effective 
way to reach farmers. The com- 
pany, in short, considers the mo- 
tion picture one of its most effec- 
tive tools in penetrating a brand 
new market in depth. i 


Worker Accuracy in Nuclear 
Subs Goal of Navy Picture 


ye The importance of cleanliness 
and accuracy in building a nuclear 
submarine is driven home to work- 
ers in a new motion picture spon- 
sored by the U.S. Navy in co-oper- 
ation with Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation. 

The 23-minute, 16mm color fiim 
shows employees of prime and 
sub-contractors how seemingly 
obscure oversights and minor care- 
lessness can result in major mal- 
functions. The film, featuring 
Admiral Hyman Rickover, was 
produced by Raphael G. Wolff 
Studios, Inc., Hollywood. Integrity 
Plus is distributed by the Navy, the 
Atomic Energy Commission and 
Westinghouse. 

* * * 

Canadian National Railways 
Shows Opening of Frontiers 

vx Railroad Builders of The North, 
a new 26-minute motion picture 
produced for the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways by Crawley Films 
Limited, shows the construction of 
five new railway lines into northern 
British Columbia, Manitoba, On- 
tario, Quebec and New Brunswick 
to provide frontier areas with re- 
liable, low-cost volume transporta- 
tion. 

Four of the railroads were built 
primarily to serve new mining 
areas, but each also makes it pos- 
sible for other developments—agri- 
culture, pulp and paper, and lum- 
ber. The fifth railroad serves the 
great aluminum development at 
Kitimat. 

It was less than 100 years ago 
that the building of a transcon- 
tinental railroad made possible a 
united Canada. Now, the film 
points out, these new railroads in 
the north are opening up the 
country in another direction—pro- 
viding the true development force 
of Canada’s last frontier. 

The film pictures some of the 
handicaps — muskeg, rock, freez- 
ing weather and heavy snow, tur- 
bulent water, dense forests—that 
CNR construction crews had to 
overcome to complete these “five 
fingers of steel” using modern 
machinery and methods. 
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WE TURNED THE ENTIRE PRODUCTION 
MA OVER TO WESTERN CINE! 


At Western Cine there is undivided responsibility — no 
“farming out” of any item of production. Our complete facilities 
enable us to maintain control over all phases of film production 
from start to finish! 


We CREATIVE PRODUCERS OF 16mm MOTION PICTURES 

¥& COMPLETE 16mm LAB FOR COLOR AND B&W PROCESSING 
3k COMPLETE SOUND RECORDING FOR TAPE, DISC AND FILM 
¥&e ANIMATION AND SPECIAL EFFECTS 
SOUND SLIDEFILM PRODUCTION 
%& PRINTING AND EDITING 


We do special assignments of on-location 
filming in the Rocky Mountain Region for 
other producers. ALL inquiries are cordially 
invited and receive our careful attention. 


WESTERN Cine propuctions 
Diva East Oth Ave. 3) Colo. AM 6-3061 


THIS FREE DEMONSTRATION DISC 


can be the beginning of a better soundtrack for your film. 
More and more producers are turning to Hi-Q for the answer 
to their musical needs, for Hi-Q represents the finest library of 
background music available . . . licensed for all film media 

. contained on tapes and corresponding reference discs. 


A complete package that can be expanded to your spec’fi- 
cations. 


If you produce films of any nature, write for 
this demo (it's free, of course). 


Quality 
LIBRARY 
| OF FILM MUSIC 


Capitol Library Services 
Hollywood & Vine ® Hollywood 28, California 
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James MacRae: to Wilding | 


Wilding Names J. MacRae 

To Creative Marketing Post 

vr James MacRae has been ap- 
pointed director of creative mar- 
keting for Wilding, Inc., H. 
Williams Hanmer, president, an- 
nounced. 

MacRae will maintain head- 
quarters in Chicago and his duties 
will involve the New York, Detroit 
and Cleveland divisions, and 
branch offices in Cincinnati, Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul and Hollywood. 

Prior to joining Wilding, Mac- 
Rae was vice president of Grant 
Advertising Co. and a market an- 
alyst for Bell & Howell. 

Born in Shanghai, he lived in 
China for 18 years and attended 
high school at the Shanghai-Amer- 
ican School in Shanghai. In this 
country he attended the Virginia 
Military Institutg and was commis- 
sioned an officer in the Army. 

+ + 
Capello to Rossmore Prod. 

Art Capello has joined Ross- 
more Productions and Selling 
Methods, Inc. as art director- 
producer. 

Mr. Capello was formerly with 
Lennen & Newell and Geyer ad- 
vertising agencies in New York. 

* * 


Don Sweet to Hartley Prods. 

vy Donald A. Sweet has joined 
Hartley Productions, Inc., New 
York, as sales representative. He 
was formerly with Roger Wade 


Productions, Inc. and the G. M. 
Basford Company. 
* 


Roberts to Lawrence Staff 

vr Cliff Roberts has been named 

designer and director for Robert 

Lawrence Productions, New York. 
Roberts has won five awards for 

his designing of TV commercials 

and industrial films since 1956. 
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Staff Appointments of the Producers and Manufacturers 


Keith Aldrich to Sutherland 
Staff as Ad and Promotion Mgr. 
% Keith Aldrich has joined John 
Sutherland Productions, Inc. as ad- 
vertising and sales promotion man- 
ager. He will work from the New 
York branch of the company at 
136 East 55th Street. 

Aldrich comes to the Sutherland 
organization from Progressive Ar- 
chitecture Magazine where he held 
the post of research and sales 
promotion manager. Prior to that 
he worked as copy and publicity 
writer with Gore Smith Greenland, 
Inc. New York advertising 
agency, where his accounts ranged 
from automobiles to wine. 

Aldrich’s new assignment repre- 
sents a marriage for him of recent 


experience and basic interests. He 


Rugged 
construction 
plus 
ease of 

handling § 
equals... 


buy! In 


received an M.A. degree in theatre 
arts, with emphasis on writing for 
stage and screen, from the Univer- 


Keith Aldrich: at Sutherland 


sity of California at Los Angeles. 
He was an actor in such films 
as the of Toko-Ri. 


that your best the 
case of p 
Da-Lite... a full line of wall-type and tripod 
‘models with exclusive features developed over 
‘the past 50 years by men who specialize 

improved picture projection. See the all-new 
‘Da-Lite Jr. Electrol—the finest electrically-oper- 
ated medium-sized wall screen ever produced. 
Your Da-Lite A-V dealer will gladly demonstrate! 


screens, that's 


Ponte today! 


For complete 
information on Da-Lite 


* Trademark 


Vidiomaster Screens 
and name of Da-Lite 
Franchised A-V 
dealer near you! 


Vidiomaster A 


Specially engineered 
for use by 
schools and industry 


SCREEN COMPANY 
Warsaw, Indiana 


Frank Beckwith to Audio, N.Y. 
as a Producer-Director 

vy Frank Beckwith has joined 
Audio Productions, Inc. as a pro- 
ducer-director. 

In addition to extensive experi- 
ence in the business film field, 
Mr. Beckwith was Chief of Pro- 
duction for the Office of War In- 
formation during World War II. 
_ At Warner Brothers before the 
war, he was general manager and 
acting coach of that firm’s star- 
lets, including such later Oscar- 
winners as Jane Wyman and Susan 
Hayward. Among his recent cred- 
its is an original television play, 
Drive to Kill, broadcast by CBS- 
TV on December 20th. 0 


* * * 


Wayne Langston Now a Writer 
of Fred Niles Communications 
vy Wayne Langston, a commercial 
film writer for 18 years, has joined 
the staff of Fred Niles Communi- 
cations Center, the firm an- 
nounced. 

Langston came to the Niles firm 
from George Ryan Films, Inc., 
Minneapolis, where he served for 
four years as vice president and 
general manager. Earlier he was a 
writer-director for Sarra, Inc. and 
was a member of the staff of Bur- 
ton Holmes Films, Inc. 

A native Chicagoan, Langston 
attended Austin High School and 
Northwestern University. 


* * 


Bastiansen Is New Creative 
Director at Animation, Inc. 

vy Animation, Inc., announced the 
appointment of Pete Bastiansen as 
creative director of the story de- 
partment. 

Bastiansen formerly was with 
Campbell-Mithun Agency in Min- 
neapolis, where he worked on 
storyboards for such firms as 
Northern States Power, Hamm’s 
Beer and the Kroger Co. ae 
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Underell Is New President 

of Bell & Howell of Canada 
vy Bell & Howell Canada Ltd. an- 
nounced election of J. W. J. Un- 
derell as president. 

Underell, who retains his posi- 
tion as general manager and direc- 
tor, was born in Great Britain. He 
served with the Royal Air Force 
during World War II and came to 
Canada in 1946. 

He succeeds E. L. Schimmel, 
who will continue as vice president 
of Bell & Howell Co., Chicago. 

The Canadian firm, which has 
135 employees, produces 8mm and 
16mm movie cameras and projec- 
tors, 35mm slide projectors, audio- 
visual equipment and tape re- 


corders. 


O. E. Cain, Film, TV Producer 
Named S.O.S. Special Repr. 
vx Oliver E. Cain has been ap- 
pointed special representative at 
S.0.S. Cinema Supply Corp. He 
has just returned from Caracas, 
Venezuela, where he was active 
in the film and television indus- 
tries. The Venezuelan television 
news program, El Observador, was 
awarded the Venezuelan equiva- 
lent of an “Emmy” as the coun- 
try’s best news program while he 
was executive producer. Creole 
Petroleum Corp. was the sponsor. 
During Cain’s career he has 
served as managing director of 
Tiuna Films and as president of 


MOTION PICTURES 
SLIDE FILMS 


Putting ideas across is a science. 
Evolving them is an art. It takes 
both to assure measurable results. 


Write for our booklet 


“How Much Should 
a Film Cost?” 


and 
ING. 

SOUND BUSINESS FILMS 
15 East Bethune Avenue 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


The Talbott Tower 
Dayton 2, Ohio 


Oliver Cain .. . Joins S.O.S. 


Telefilms C.A., both of Caracas. 
During the past ten years he has 
produced independently various 
industrial shorts, public relations 
films and television commercials. 
* * * 
Fidelity Film Productions 
Opens New Texas Studio 
vy Fidelity Film Productions, an 
organization to produce sales, edu- 
cational, industrial, promotional, 
training and television films, has 
been formed in Dallas. 

Executive producer of the firm 
is John Kirk, a former television 
executive and film producer. 

Other key personnel of the firm 
include William Roper, director of 
photography, Samuel Blackwell, 
associate director of photography 
and Herbert Muller, sound engi- 
neer. 

* 
Viewlex Appoints Fran Welsh 
as Midwest Sales Manager 
yy President Ben Perez of the 
Viewlex Company, Inc., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Fran 
Welsh as the midwestern regional 
sales manager for the Long Island 
City company’s line of audio-visual 
equipment. Mr. Welsh will assist 
Viewlex dealers in a 13-state area, 
working from his home base at 271 
Green Street, Park Forest, Illi- 
nois. 

* * 
Fred Powney to Direct Sales 
of McGraw-Hill Text-Films 
ve Fred Powney has become sales 
manager of the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company’s Text Film Department, 
supervising the work of Text-Film 
salesmen and dealers. Albert J. 
Rosenberg, general manager, an- 
nounced the appointment. 

Godfrey Elliott, director of sales 
and promotion for Text-Films has 
been named an executive assistant 
for the McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, charged with the responsibil- 
ity for the development of new 
programs in instructional materials 
and devices. 

* 
Production Review Coming! 
vey The 10th Annual Production 
Review issue of BUSINESS SCREEN 
will be published in Mid-February, 
1960. Watch for it! Wd 
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Improve Your Film Titles 
) with TEL-Animaprint’” 


Greatest Dollar for Dollar Value 
in its field! 


The first sensibly priced HOT PRESS TITLE 
MACHINE for high quality, fast dry lettering 
in all colors—the answer to economy and 
precision accuracy in film titling. Prints dry 
from foil for instant use, Acme pegs assure 
perfect registration on paper or acetate cells, 
This versatile Hot Press will produce titles in 
any language or style—main titles, sub-titles, 
trailer titles, TV commercials, slide films, 
super-imposed titles, shadow and third di- 
mensional effects, etc. These may be applied 
to any kind of art, scenic or live action back- 
ground, including photographs. Ideal for 
Motion Picture Producers, TV Stations, Film 
Titling & Artwork, Special Effects Labs., 
Animators, Advertising Agencies, Commercial 
Photographers, Art Studios, Etc. 


Latest Electronic TEL-Animaprint 


Type heated at constant rate automatically,* despite changes in 
room temperatures. Accuracy within + or — 1°F. by Thermistor.... 495 


*Fenwal's Patented Control Unit 
Standard TEL-Animaprint with manual control................ fee 


Write for illustrated brochure ® Reg. trademark 


5.0.8. CINEMA SUPPLY CORP. 


Dept. H, 602 West 52nd St., New York 19 — PLaza 7-0440 — Cable: SOSound 
Western Branch: 6331 Hollywood Bivd., Holly'd., Calif. — Phone: HO 7-2124 


For very special processing 
by film craftsmen 


FILM LABORATORIES 


630 Ninth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
COlumbus 5-7676 
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TELEVISION COMMERCIALS 


369 LEXINGTON, N.Y.C. / MURRAY HILL 6-5255 


ANOTHER CAMART FIRST! 
CAMART ADD-A-UNIT EXTENSION PLATES 


(U.S. Pat. Pending) 
FOR MOVIOLA SERIES 20 


Now add a third sound head to your two 
head Moviola using this easy as A-B-C 
attachment: 


A. Remove the take-up arm from the sep- 
arate sound side of your Moviola. 


B. Add the extension plate, no drilling or 
tapping in your cabinet. 


C. Replace the take-up arm and the plate 
is installed. Now all you do is add the third 
sound head and take-up arm and hook it 
into your amplifier and you are ready to go! 


AND YOU CAN ADD FOURTH 
AND FIFTH SOUND HEADS 
JUST AS EASILY! MAKE ANY 
COMBINATION OF l6mm 
AND 35mm OPTICAL-MAG 
NETIC SOUND HEADS 


CAMART ADD-A-UNIT EXTEN 
SION PLATE is complete with 
extra belt guard, flange, flexi 
ble coupling assembly, sep 
arate volume controls, for 
each head, and amplifier at- 
tachments (for Moviola Series 
20 machines) 


$325” N.Y. 


Separate sound heads or take-ups 
additional. Prices on request 


The original CAMART ADD-A-UNIT EXTENSION PLATE is available only at the Camera 
Mart, Inc., or their exclusive franchised dealers 


1845 BROADWAY (at 60th St.) NEW YORK 23 - Plaza 7-6977 - Coble: (ameromart 
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New AUDIO-VISUAL Equipment 


Recent Product Developments for Production and Projection 


Smaller Filmstrip Projector, 
Weighing 5 Ibs., Is Announced 
vx A new “miniaturized” 35mm 
filmstrip projector for use with 
small audience groups is an- 
nounced by Standard Projector & 
Equipment Co., Chicago. The new 
Model 333 is 5” wide, 714” long 
and 6!” high with a total weight 
of 5 pounds. 

Lightweight motor with a 414” 
Torrington fan cools the lamp, 
lenses and film. Simpson lens is 
standard; light source is a 150- 
watt C-A-R lamp with internal 
proximity reflector. Film track is 
of polished stainless steel; body of 
aluminum. The Standard Model 
333 is priced at three units for 
$100; less than three units are 
priced at $39.95. A carrying case 
is optional at $8.00 extra. Write 
Standard Projector & Equipment 
Co., Inc., 7106 Touhy Ave., Chi- 
cago 48 for details, mentioning 
BusINESS SCREEN as the source. 

* * 


1500 Series Optical Printer 
Shown by Animation Equipment 
vy A new optical printer (1500 
Series) has been designed by Ani- 
mation Equipment Corp., New 
York, for optical step printing and 
special effects work. It is priced 
at $12,500. 

The Oxberry 1500 unit will 
handle frame-to-frame and contin- 
uous step projection’ printing; 
freeze-frame work; in color and 
black and white. Zoom range is 
from 5 diameters reduction to 4 
diameters enlargement. Both cam- 
era and projector will receive 35- 
mm and 16mm components with- 
out loss of optical centers when 
changing film size. Electro-me- 
chanical drive has push-button 
controls. 

Standard model printer for 35- 
mm includes the following: camera 
with manual dissolve and fade; 35- 
mm shuttle and sprocket assem- 
blies; automatic take-up; 400 ft. 
magazine; counters; viewing de- 
vice (superimposed type); preci- 
sion compound lens mount; 100mm 
f/4.5 Ektar lens; two-speed stop- 
motion motor, continuous, forward 
and reverse. 

Write Animation Equipment 
Corp., 38 Hudson St., New Roch- 
elle, N.Y. for details, mentioning 
BUSINESS SCREEN. ig 


MENTION BUSINESS SCREEN IN 
WRITING TO THE MANUFACTURER 


BUSINESS SCREEN MAGAZINE 


Two views of LaBelle Tutor 


New Audio-Visual Product 
Is LaBelle Industries’ “Tutor” 
ve The LaBelle Tutor, a new au- 
dio-visual unit, has been intro- 
duced by LaBelle Industries, Inc., 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 
Available for either cartridge or 
reel type tapes, the unit is partic- 
ularly suited for desk-top presen- 
tations with a built-in sound sys- 
tem and small portable screen, the 
company noted. For large group 
presentation, it can be used with a 
remote speaker. 


VISUAL AIDS 


MOTION 
PICTURES 


SLIDE 
FILMS 


SEYMOUR 

ZWEIBEL 

PRODUCTIONS 
Inc. 


11 EAST 44th STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


PLANNING AND PRESENTING THE SALES, TRAINING AND MERCHANDISING MESSAGE WITH 
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Waddell High-Speed Camera 
to Be Distributed by Ceco 
vx Exclusive distribution of Wad- 
dell High-Speed Motion Picture 
Cameras will be handled by the 
Camera Equipment Co., Inc. An- 
nouncement of the exclusive ar- 
rangement was made by Arthur 
Dorman for Ceco. 

Designed by John H. Waddell, 
the camera has a speed range of 
from 3 to 10,000 pictures per sec- 


Versatile Waddell High-Speed 
Camera, Now Marketed by Ceco. 


ond, depending on the camera 


model and motor combination. 
Using the normal 400-foot maga- 
zine, it is driven by either a per- 
manent Magnet 26 volt DC or a 
115 volt AC-DC motor, depending 
on the model. 

Exclusive camera features in- 
clude: electronic flash synchron- 
ization and exposure playback for 
oscillograph recorders; variable 


ad 


For 16mm. Film — 400’ to 2000’ Reels 
Protect your films 


Ship in FIBERBILT CASES 
Sold at leading dealers 


Only bear 
original this 
Fiberbilt TRADE 

Cases MARK 


height fixed aperture plate; two 
built-in NE2H timing lights; man- 
ual of remote camera operation; 
film cut-off switch which operates 
an independent 20 amp load relay; 
boresight focusing; all components 
designed to withstand high “G.” 
Together with its portable power 
supply and carrying case, the Wad- 
dell camera weighs only 35 Ibs. 
For further details write Arthur 
Dorman, Camera Equipment Co., 
315 W. 43rd St., New York 36. 


* 


Slide Projector Display Unit 
Is Announced by Spindler 
vx A new display cabinet for slide 
projection work has been an- 
nounced by Spindler & Sauppe, 
Los Angeles. 

The Selectrovision Model 440, 
which measures some 28” wide, 


This “Selectrovision” continuous 
automatic projection “theatre’’ is 
currently being offered by Spindler 
& Sauppe, Los Angeles. 


24” deep and 56” high, is partic- 
ularly suited for sales work, the 
company said. Provision is made 
for sound with twin high fidelity 
speakers. 


* * 


Synchronous Motor for 35mm 
Projectors Offered by Cinekad 
Cinekad Engineering Co., New 
York, has announced a new syn- 
chronous motor drive for all port- 
able 35mm motion picture pro- 
jectors, including the Holmes, 
Simplex and DeVry models. New 
drive can be instantly attached to 
projector and is as easily detacha- 
ble. Key feature is the timing rub- 
ber belt which connects motor with 
projector, permits smooth, quiet 
and steady operation. 

For details and prices write 
Cinekad, 763 10th Ave., New 
York 19, N.Y., mentioning this 


item in BUSINESS SCREEN. - Vy 
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Our Specialty... 
SALESMANSHIP on film 


As scores of top firms can tell you, there’s no faster, 
more forceful way to put your message across than 
with a Holland-Wegman film. 


For Holland-Wegman is a 5,000 square foot studio 
fully equipped and manned to plan, write and pro- 
duce top calibre films in any category...product sales, 
public relations, training, documentary, television 
commercials. 


What job do you have for Holland-Wegman salesman- 
ship-on-film? Phone or write us about it today! 


HOLLAND-WEGMAN PRODUCTIONS 


197 Delaware + Buffalo 2,N.Y. + Telephone: MAdison 7411 
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214 Hamilton 


THE GREATEST SALESMAN 
SINCE P. T. BARNUM 


COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC WITH 
BUILT-IN SCREEN 

@ Self Contained Speaker and Screen 

@ Portable—Easy to Carry and Operate 

@ Always Ready to Show Anywhere 

Uses Standard Films 

@ Proven Effective and Dependable 

@ Used in Exhibits, Special Displays 
Point-of-Purchase, Training Sales, etc. 


@ Shows Products That Are Difficult or Impos- 
sible to Demonstrate by Other Means 


WRITE TODAY FOR 


COMPLETE INFORMATION 


BUSCH FILM AND EQUIPMENT CO. 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Program. 


as a teaching 


“RESCUE 
BREATHING”’ 


the FIRST and ONLY SAFETY FILM 
teaching the NEW methods of 


MOUTH-TO-MOUTH 
RESUSCITATION that... 


e has been officially approved for pur- 
chase under the Federal Contributions 


e was officially approved and endorsed 

him by the New York and 
American Societies of Anesthesiologists. 
e has won THREE National 
awards: the NATIONAL SAFETY FILM 
CONTEST, the EFLA BLUE RIBBON and 
the CHRIS AWARD. 
© was produced under the technical su- 
pervision of the foremost MEDICAL au- 
thorities on the subject, 


Running Time—21'/. Minutes 

| 16mm Color Sound Print 

| 16mm B&W Sound Print 
25% Discount on 6 or More Prints | 
Now available in ENGLISH, FRENCH, SPAN- 

| ISH and PORTUGUESE versions. Please spec- 

ify language version you wish to purchase. 


Send Orders or Requests for 
Previews for Purchase to: 


(c 


1958 


1959 film 


...$200. 
$110. 


AMERICAN FILM PRODUCERS 


DEPT. RB-3, 1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


PL 7-5915 


| 
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PENNYFEATHER’S SMALL WORLD: 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE FORTY-ONE) 


and thus to go far deeper into their meaning 
than the film does. 

By means of the take-home piece and the 
tape recordings, the principles of perception 
are both studied fundamentally and applied 
directly to the subject himself. The tapes are 
30-second recordings of sound effects which 
the subject is asked to identify. Experiments 
with the tapes have shown that people almost 
invariably “read into” the sounds meanings 
that relate to their own backgrounds. 

For example, a ping-pong game was heard 
by a construction engineer as a kind of work 
on a building, while a mechanical engineer 
“identified” the sound as coming from a par- 
ticular type of machine. 

If all this seems far removed from usual 
objectives of business film making, it is perhaps 
just as it should be, according to C. E. Smith. 


Above: filming the “express man” scene for 
“The Small World of John J. Pennyfeather.” 


Far too often in the past, he believes, highly 
entertaining and aesthetically satisfying motion 
pictures have proved strangely unmoving when 
examined in the context of stated objectives. 

“This is not a ‘how to do it’ film,” concludes 
Smith. “It doesn’t preach. As a matter of fact, 
if all it does is portray 44 minutes out of the 
lives of some ordinary people and tell what 
goes on in these people’s lives so that our men 
can truly understand them—then we will be 
well satisfied.” 

Present indications are that The Small World 
of John J. Pennyfeather will do vastly more 


than that. iy 


SOUND RECORDING 
at a reasonable cost 


High fidelity 16 or 35. Quality 

guaranteed. Complete studio and 

laboratory services. Color printing 
and lacquer coating. 


ESCAR 
Motion Picture Service 


7315 Carnegie Ave. 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 


BUSINESS SCREEN MAGAZINE 


Know How 


If there’s somebody in this business 
who knows all the answers, I've 
never met him! After 45 years of 
making films for industry, gov- 
ernment and private groups I've 
learned a lot. Maybe I’ve got the 
answer to your next motion picture 
problem. Call or write and we'll see. 


Sam Orleans, lnc. 


New York: 550 Fifth Avenue, Plaza 7-3638 
Knoxville: 211 W. Cumberland Ave., 3-8098 or 7-6742 


IN THE MIDWEST 
It’s 


BILL CROSSON 


CINEMATOGRAPHER 


(Local 666 — I.A.T.S.E.} 


T.V. Spots — Industrials 
Documentary 
Theatrical 
CREATIVE PHOTOGRAPHY 
TOP QUALITY — SPEED 


AVAILABLE TO PRODUCERS 
FOR ASSIGNMENTS ANYWHERE 
ON FREE-LANCE BASIS 


BEST REFERENCES 
ON REQUEST! 


Phone: Prescott |-6162 
23007 St. Joan Avenue 
St. Clair Shores, Michigan 
(Suburb of Detroit) 
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The Sponsored Film Goes to the Cinema 


Report from Modern Tells Opportunity for Theatre Showings 


Or OF NEW YorK’s most ex- 
perienced audio-visual men 
recently spoke about a growing 
trend of film distribution that is 
little understood, considerably ne- 
glected, yet as rewarding in spec- 
tators per dollar as almost any 
medium available. 

“IT don’t understand why so 
many sponsors fail to use theatrical 
distribution. It is the biggest bar- 
gain in the business film field. It 
is not hard to get. And the results 
are phenomenal.” 

With a growing number of per- 
ceptive sponsors finding these ad- 
vantages attractive, Modern Talk- 
ing Picture Service has just put 
out an interesting booklet which 
describes what theatrical distribu- 
tion is, how it works, and what it 
costs. 


Must Have Audience Appeal 


The booklet, Business Films at 
the Movies, first explains what 
theatrical distribution is not. It is 
not theatre screen advertising, for 
which theatres are paid. Business 
films of from 10-minutes (the 
usual) to 30-minutes (exceptional ) 
are shown by theatres for their 
entertainment value as short sub- 
jects, and the theatre is not paid to 
show these films. Yet, sponsored 
films have, at one time or another, 
played in practically all the first- 
run theatres of the United States. 

Not the least advantage of 
theatrical distribution is economy. 
An analysis of over 125,000 the- 
atre bookings by Modern shows 
that each booking yields an aver- 
age of 5.5 showings, which means 
a cost per viewer of %c or less. 
This is mass exposure, under the 
best viewing conditions, at a frac- 
tion of a penny per viewer. 

And these cost figures are not 
like the blue-sky estimates of tele- 


vision audiences. Reports on the- 
atre bookings include names of 
theatres, cities, dates of showings, 
number of showings, exact totals 
of each audience viewing and to- 
tal cumulative audience. 


There Are 16,500 Theatres 


Here are some statistics on the- 
atres, according to the Modern 
booklet: 10,000 cities and towns 
have theatres; there are 16,500 
theatres — 8,500 “4-wall” and 
8,000 drive-ins; total seating capa- 
city is 24,450,000; 40,000,000 to 
60,000,000 people go to movies 
every week (more in summer than 
in winter); audiences are almost 
equally divided between men and 
women; and over half the audi- 
ences are adults. 

Theatres, naturally are choosy 
about what subjects they will ac- 
cept. Prints must be 35mm, of 
course; preferred length is ten 
minutes; and quality must be on a 
par with the average Hollywood 
short subject. 


Cost a Fraction of a Cent 


As an example of what theatrical 
distribution can accomplish, con- 
sider Weyerhaeuser Company’s 
Timber. This film has had 11,743 
bookings arranged by Modern; re- 
ceived 60,598 showings. Distribu- 
tion costs were $7.50 a booking, 
which reduces down to only $1.44 
per showing, or about 6/10 of a 
cent per viewer. 

Anheuser-Busch’s 13-minute 
film, Big Scot, has had 13,742 
bookings; 68,591 showings; and a 
total of 14,105,192 viewers. Cost: 
less than a penny a head. 

More than ever before, the mo- 
tion picture theatre presents an 
exceptional opportunity to spon- 
sors who are aware of its possibili- 
ties and who know how to get their 
films shown on the giant screen. 


‘brary 


MOOD 
and 
TITLE MUSIC 


For Every Type of Production 
EITHER ON A “PER SELECTION” OR “UNLIMITED USE” BASIS 
For Full Details Write, Wire or Phone 


AUDIO-MASTER Corp., 17 EAST 45th ST., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


G 
fbrary 


In NEW ENGLAND, whether you are “pinching 
pennies” or “shooting the works”, get in touch with 
DEKKO FILMS, INC. 

We have the unique ability to 


custom tailor a film to your requirements. 


The studios and facilities are available to anyone, 
but it is the CREATIVE approach to client problems that 


sets us apart from other film makers. 


We believe that problems and limitations are not a 


deterrent but a stimulus to creative minds. 


DEKKO FILMS, INC., BOSTON, MASS. 


126 DARTMOUTH ST., KEnmore 6-2511 


authentic 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
/ dubbing 


now available from a large pool of selected, 
talented native-born voices . . 
and correct dialects ... to create for you a 


superlative foreign sound track, 


your work print and “as recorded” script is all 
that is needed for prompt, superior foreign 
narrating service... lip synch .. . music and 


effects ... at our european studios. 


your finished translation will be furnished on 16 mm 
magnetic film, in the sound track of your choice, 
recorded upon Vicom’s new a-202-c, culminating in 

a master achieving “a new high in 


sound recording quality.” 


for details write—wire—phone. 


vic Inc. 


MANUFACTURER OF THE FINEST RECORDING SYSTEMS 


800 LINDEN AVE. 2 RUE RICHER 
ROCHESTER 10, N. Y. PARIS, FRANCE 


. with precise accents 
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EASTERN STATES 


e MASSACHUSETTS e 


Cinema, Inc., 234 Clarendon St., 
Boston 16. 


NEW JERSEY « 


Association Films, Inc., Broad at 
Elm, Ridgefield, N. J. 


e NEW YORK e 


Association Films, Inc., 347 Mad- 
ison, New York 17. 


Buchan Pictures, 122 W. Chip- 
pewa St., Buffalo. 


Crawford, Immig and Landis, 
Inc., 200 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 3, New York. 


The Jam Handy Organization, 
1775 Broadway, New York 19. 


O. Cinema Supply Corp., 
602 W. 52nd St., New York 19. 


Training Films, Inc., 150 West 
54th St., New York 19. 


Visual Sciences, 599BS Suffern. 


e PENNSYLVANIA e 
Appel Visual Service, Inc., 927 
Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh 22. 


Oscar H,. Hirt, Inc., 41 N. 11th 
St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. WAlnut 


2-5663. 


J. P. Lilley & Son, 928 N. 3rd St., 
Harrisburg. 


Lippincow Pictures, Inc., 4729 
St., Philadelphia 39. 


The Jam Handy Organization, 
Pittsburgh. Phone: ZEnith 0143. 


e WEST VIRGINIA 
B. S. Simpson, 818 Virginia St., 


W., Charleston 2, Dickens 6- 
6731. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


e FLORIDA e 


Norman Laboratories & Studio, 
Arlington Suburb, P.O. Box 
8598, Jacksonville 11. 


e GEORGIA e 


Colonial Films, 71 Walton St., 
N. W., JA 5-5378, Atlanta. 
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e LOUISIANA e 


Stanley Projection Company, 1117 
Bolton Ave., Alexandria. 


Delta Visual Service, Inc., 815 
Poydras St., New Orleans 12. 
Phone: RA 9061. 


e MARYLAND e 


Stark-Films (Since 1920), Howard 
and Centre Sts., Baltimore 1. 
LE. 9-3391. 


e MISSISSIPPI e 


Herschel Smith Company, 
Roach St., Jackson 110. 


119 


e TENNESSEE e 


Southern Visual Films, 687 Shrine 
Bldg., Memphis. 


MIDWESTERN STATES 


e ILLINOIS e 


American Film Registry, 1018 So. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. 


Association Films, Inc., 561 Hill- 
grove, LaGrange, Illinois. 


Atlas Film Corporation, 1111 
South Boulevard, Oak Park. 


The Jam Handy Organization, 
230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
l. 


Midwest Visual Equipment Co., 
3518 Devon Ave., Chicago 45. 


e MICHIGAN e 


The Jam Handy Organization, 
2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 
ll. 


Capital Film Service, 224 Abbott 
Road, East Lansing, Michigan. 
e OHIO e 


Academy Film Service, Inc., 
2110 Payne Ave., Cleveland 
14, 


Films Unlimited Productions, 137 
Park Ave., W., Mansfield. 


LIST SERVICES HERE 


Qualified audio-visual dealers are 
listed in this Directory at $1.00 per 
line per issue on annual basis only. 


Fryan Film Service, 1810 E. 12th 
St., Cleveland 14. 


Sunray Films, Inc., 2108 Payne 
Ave., Cleveland 14. 

The Jam Handy Organization, 
Dayton. Phone: ENterprise 
6289. 

Twyman Films, Inc., 400 West 
First Street, Dayton. 


M. H. Martin Company, 1118 
Lincoln Way E., Massilon. 


WESTERN STATES 


e CALIFORNIA e 


LOS ANGELES AREA 


Coast Visual Education Co., 5620 
Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 
28. 


The Jam Handy Organization, 
1402 N. Ridgewood Place, Hol- 
lvwood 28. 

Photo & Sound Company, 5525 
Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28. 
Ralke Company, Inc. A-V Center, 
849 N. Highland Ave., Los 

Angeles 28. HO. 4-1148. 

S. O. S. Cinema supply Corp., 
6331 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood 28. 

Spindler & Sauppe, 2201 Beverly 
Blvd., Los Angeles 57. 


SAN FRANCISCO AREA 


Association Films, Inc., 799 
Stevenson St., San Francisco. 


Photo & Sound Company, 116 
Natoma St., San Francisco 5. 


Westcoast Films, 350 Battery St., 
San Francisco 11. 


e COLORADO e 


Audio-Visual Center, 28 E. Ninth 
Ave., Denver 3. 


Davis Audio Visual Company, 
2023 E. Colfax Ave., Denver 6, 
Colorado. 


e OREGON e 


Moore’s Motion Picture Service, 
1201 S. W. Morrison, Portland 
5, Oregon. 


e TEXAS e 


Association Films, Inc., 1108 Jack- 
son Street, Dallas 2. 


e UTAH e 


Deseret Book Company, Box 958, 
Salt Lake City 10. 


largement 
| eliminates the need for duplicates 


Eastern Effects Installs 
New Zoom Bench in N. Y. 
vy Eastern Effects, Inc. has in- 
stalled a new zoom bench which 
has been designed and built in the 
company’s machine shops during 
the past year. The new machine 
promises to cut hours from special 
effects production time. Among 
its outstanding features is its abil- 
ity to reduce or enlarge a frame 20 
diameters while maintaining auto- 
matic self-focus and aperture. The 
former limits in size were 5 diame- 
ters. 

In practical terms this great en- 
and reduction range 


previously used to reach sizes over 
5 diameters. Another innovation 
is the even distribution of the light 
source in the field. Patent pro- 
tection for this process is now 
being sought by Eastern Effects. 

The ability to spin a scene 360° 
and at the same time run live foot- 
age without the use of prisms is 
another feature of the bench. 
Alignment of these spinning scenes 


on center is perfect with no negli- 
_ gible tolerances. 


Technical papers are now in 
preparation and will be released 
shortly. Various precision compo- 
nents of the zoom bench were 
furnished by S.0.S. Cinema Supply 
Corp. 


* * 


One Day Film Processing 
Announced by Fischer Lab 

vy Fischer Photographic Labora- 
tory, Inc., Oak Park, Illinois, has 
initiated one-day processing for 
16mm film with completion of new 
company quarters. 

The new daily schedule includes 
processing of 16mm B & W films 
—negative, positive sound track 
and reversal. 

The firm notes that its location, 
between O'Hare and Midway Air- 
ports, makes is possible for rush 
jobs to be picked up at the landing 
fields and be processed, printed 
and returned to the airport in a 
matter of a few hours. Vg 


* * * 


Promote Two at Bell & Howell 
vy Robert L. Chyrchel, formerly 
vice president of manufacturing of 
Bell & Howell Co., has been ap- 
pointed staff vice president in 
charge of manufacturing planning 
and development for all divisions 
and subsidiaries, the company an- 
nounced. Everett F. Wagner, for- 
merly an assistant vice president, 
was named vice president in charge 
of photo products’ manufactur- 


ing. 
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EMPIRE PHOTOSOUND 


INCORPORATED 
Films for industry and television 


1920 LYNDALE AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS 5, MINN. 


COMPCO 


professional quality reels and cans 
are preferred by... 


CORONET 
FILMS 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER 
OF EDUCATIONAL 


Only Compco offers “a new dimension in 
quality” recognized and accepted hy leaders 
in the movie making industry. Compco’s su- 
periority is attributed to a new, major 
advance in film reel construction—result - 
ing in truly professional reels that run 
truer. smoother, providing lifetime protec- 
tion to valuable film. Compco reels and 
cans are finished in a scratch-resistant 
baked-on enamel, and are available in all 
16 mm. sizes—400 ft. thru 2300 ft. For details 
and prices write to: 


COMPCO corporation 


1800 N. Spaulding Ave.. Chicago 47, ti. 


complex facts made clear in 


A Report from Milprint 


New Trends in Laminated Packaging 
Shown in 17-Minute Color Picture 


ve Milprint, Inc. has just completed its first 
motion picture on the important and highly 
complex subject of film and foil laminations 
and polyethylene extrusions. The film, pro- 
duced in the Milwaukee converter’s home plant 
by Fenton McHugh Productions of Chicago, 
was shown for the first time at a preview for 
Editors in The Essex House in New York on 
November 18, in conjunction with the Package 
Machinery Manufacturers Institute annual 
packaging show. 

The purpose of this quick-paced, 17-minute 
color picture is to make available to packaging 
usérs a simple, yet thorough and palatable, ex- 
planation of modern trends in laminated pack- 
aging. Besides revealing solutions to a specific 
packaging problem, the film also shows the 
purpose behind different laminations and views 
the precision workings of a lamination and a 
poly extruding machine in action. In this way 
it attempts to explain the “whys and hows” of 
the hottest topic in the packaging industry. 

“To keep pace with its competitors, every 
company that wraps its product in a package 
needs a better understanding of laminations 
and extrusions—their technical tricks and the 
gratifying results they can create,” said Mr. 
Walter Hullinger, vice-president and director 
of marketing for Milprint. 

“To the rock ’n roll set, ‘that’s the way the 
cookie crumbles’ has its own patented meaning, 
but when the phrase is directed to the product 
engineer, chances are the interpretation con- 
cerns the need for, or lack of, a new film or 
foil lamination to protect those cookies. 

“Manufacturers and producers of food and 
non-food products alike are daily finding addi- 
tional substance in the brutal truth that an ill- 
packaged product does not survive long on the 
retail shelves. As if losing customers were not 
enough, the poorly packaged commodity also 
costs its producer money in spoilage and han- 
dling problems. Nowadays, the housewife in- 
sists that when she unwraps a product, it be as 
high in quality as the day it was produced. 


SUCCESS 
IS A JOURNEY... NOT 
A DESTINATION... 


and that is why, even though we now produce 
the finest titles in the country, we constantly 
strive to improve our product . . . to add new 
equipment .. . new processes . . . to always 
prove The Knight Way is the Right Way.” 
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159 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Send 
Your Film 
To The 
Complete 16MM 
Service 
Laboratory 


Unsurpassed for... 


SPEED QUALITY 


Personalized 
SERVICE 


MOTION PICTURE LABORATORIES, INC. 
Phone WHitehall 8-0456 
Memphis 6, Tenn. 
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* Film Safety Trips 
® Easiest to Use 

* Lowest in Cost 

® Lightest in Weight 
50,000 Users 


Lifetime Guarantee 


SALESMEN GET IN 
STORY GETS TOLD. 


Can't Be Wrong 


Your Salesmen's Pal 


his donk. | Sets up easily 


less. You're in with your 
story — You're out 
with a sale. 

Ideal for large 
screen projec- 


. in three minutes or 


tion too. 
. Complete with 
screen.... $349.50 


Write for Free Catalog 
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1245 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
Phone: Davis 8-7070 
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FILM SHIPPING CASES 


¢ Best quality domestic fibre 

e Heavy steel corners for 
added protection 

¢ Durable 1” web straps 

e Large address card holder 
with positive retainer spring 

Telescopic construction 
allows additional capacity 


Write direct to manufacturer 
for catalog. 


WM. SCHUESSLER 
361 W. SUPERIOR ST. 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


FOR BETTER FILM SHOWINGS 


The Audio-Visual 
Projectionist's Handbook 


Here’s a graphic, colorfully illustrated 
basic guide to operation and projection 
of all 16mm showings. Step-by-step sim- 
ple lessons on preparation and handling 
the show, room arrangement, projector 
care and maintenance. 

The widely-used Projectionist’s Hand- 
book contains threading diagrams of 
16mm projectors and other a-v equipment 
most widely used today. Plastic bound 
and printed in color with heavy cover. 


$1.00 the copy 
Special discount on quantity orders 


write or wire 
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THE “UNSEEN JOURNEY” OF OIL: 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE FORTY-ONE) 
everyone was sure they would run away too 
swiftly to be photographed when released. The 
helicopter, however, hovered just out of sight 
behind a huge dune in the only direction that 
the coyotes could run. As soon as the animals 
escaped over the hill the helicopter dove to- 
wards them and herded them back to the wait- 
ing camera crew. 

Gulf and MPO have made a dramatic device 
out of the unseen nature of oil and have tried 
to make the audience follow the Unseen Jour- 
ney as it flows beneath the land. In addition, 
they have personalized and humanized this 
material in an interesting way. 

Murray Lerner felt that no narration, no 
description could adequately portray the vital 
gusto, the dedication and seeming casualness, 
in short—the real guts of the pipeliners and 
their marine counterparts. For the oil trans- 


Mississippi riverboat pilot descends from a 
super-tanker in scene from “Unseen Journey.” 


portation business, he believes, still retains 
something unique in American business, a 
separate race unto themselves of old style 
individualists. 

Lerner decided that the only way to convey 
this would be to tape-record them, and let 
their words speak for themselves. But what 
started out to be a relatively simple job of 
controlled eavesdropping turned into a very 
difficult project requiring more trickery and 
stealthier approaches than required for captur- 
ing rattlesnakes. 

In Iraan, Texas, a head pumper who had 
been most courteous to the film crew was 
startled to be told, “I hear this canyon country 
is the most Godforsaken, ugliest and worth- 
less country in America.” It made him forget 
himself and launch into a pithy and direct 
description of why he loved the canyon country 
as he did. 

What the pumper said can be heard in early 
parts of the film and his words express very 
well the dry thoughtful quality unique to West 
Texas and the feelings of a man who walks his 
rounds up, down and around the lonely 
canyons. 

Unseen Journey has captured the singular 


and local flavor of the different kinds of people 
involved in oil transportation—the pumper, the 
offshore oil worker, the Mississippi river pilot 
of a tanker. By letting these people speak for 
themselves the spectator can see the people 
that are never seen by the casual observer. He 
can hear their own feelings about the business, 
their ways of working, their memories of ex- 
citing times, and their thoughts about what kind 
of man it takes to say, “You get the oil, Buddy, 
and we'll move it.” 


HAMILTON’S TIMELY PREMIERE: 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE FORTY-FIVE) 


potential present as in a big standard 11 volt 
flashlight battery. It was a reject, too, we were 
told. Hamilton’s careful inspection discards 
any energizer not up to 100% efficiency.) 

The energizer and tiny coils on the balance 
wheel cause the balance wheel to oscillate, and 
the oscillation runs the watch—for a year or 
more without replacing the energizer. Accuracy 
is claimed to be 99.995%. And having one 
third fewer parts the electric watch is light in 
weight, simple and efficient. 

MPO producer Victor Solow has used a 
broad historical concept and employed a great 
many new and imaginative lighting techniques 
to photograph the small watches, movements 
and art work featured in the film. 

However, the importance of The Ages of 
Time springs as much from the revelation of 
the various philosophies of time accepted 
throughout the ages as from the mechanical 
advances that emerged to fill specific needs. 

Besides producer Solow other credits in- 
clude writers Thomas McGrath and Lloyd 
Ritter, directors Lloyd Ritter and Lewis Jacobs, 
and music by Robert Abramson. 

The Ages of Time is being distributed by 
Association Films, Inc. ag 
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PRODUCTION 
REVIEW-1960 


The authoritative Buyer's Guide 
to all the qualified producers of 
business and television films in 
the U. S., Canada and world- 
wide. Completely cross-indexed 
for easy reference use; a “Who's 
Who” of the industry. Publish- 


ing another major edition in 


MID-FEBRUARY + 1960 
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MOVIELAB BUILDING, 619 W. 54th ST. 


NEW YORK 19, N.Y. JUDSON 6:0360 


¥developing color negatives ¢ additive color printing ¢ reduction printing including A & B ecolor 
slide film processing ¢ blowups e internegatives « Kodachrome scene-to-scene color balanced 
printing ¢ Ektachrome developing and printing ¢ registration printing ¢ plus complete black and 
white facilities including cutting rooms, storage rooms and the finest screening facilities in the east. 
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and on earth peace, 
good will toward men” 
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